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CHAPTER VIIL 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN ITALY. 

By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph. D., LL.D. 
Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 



PREFACE. 

The last twenty or thirty years have seen extraordinary progress in 
popular education all over the civilized world, and notably so in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. With what has been accomi)lished in the first 
two countries the American public is measurably familiar. But even 
scholars and educators generally have little knowledge of the educa- 
tional work that has been going on in Italy at the same time. This fact 
is the reason for the preparation of the present monograph. 

As the reader will see, the writer treats the subject quantitatively 
rather than qualitatively. A critical estimate of Italian education 
would require a more intimate knowledge of the subject than he can 
lay claim to. His main object has been to present in outline the system 
of public instruction that has been evolved in Italy since the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom. 

The writer expresses his obligations to His Excellency Count Pullet, 
under secretary of state for public instruction of the Kingdom of Italy; 
to Prof. C. F. Hestagno, the Count's secretary, and to Signor Lucigi 
Cippitelli, inspector of schools of Rome, for documents and other valu- 
able information. His thanks are especially due, however, to Dr. Egisto 
Eossi, of the Italian statistical bureau, author of a monograph on 
education in the United States, for documents and other substantial 
assistance. 

Contents. — Unification of Italy, — The Educational State of Italy in 1861, — The Dawn of 
the New Era, — General Political Facts. — The Casati Law. — The Administration of 
Public Instruction. — The Asilo. — Day Elementary Schools. — Evening and Holiday 
Elementary Schools, — The Teachers of Elementary Schools, — School Supply and Com- 
pulsory Education. — Normal Schools, — Secondary Classical Schools, — Secondary Tech- 
nical Schools, — The Universities.— The Superior Institutes. — The Superiar Special 
Schools. — Miscellaneous Schools: Institutes of Mercantile Marine; Special Schools 
and Practical Schools of Agriculture ; Schools of Music; Industrial and Commercial 
Schools; Academies and Institutes of Fine Arts; Musical Institutes and Conservato- 
ries; Military Institutes and Schools of Marine, — Government Libraries. — Twenty 
Years of Public Schools in Borne. — Finance: Teachers^ Pensions, — The Warfare upon 
Ignorance. — Summary and Conclusion, — Authorities, 
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THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY. 

The eloquent words with which Sismondi closes his History of the 
Italiau Eepublics have often been quoted as a fitting characteriza. 
tion of the State of Italy in the period following the Treaty of Vienna 
and preceding the first events of the series that led immediately 
to Italian freedom and union. "Italy is crushed, but her heart still 
beats with a love of liberty, virtue, and glory; she is chained and 
covered with blood, but she still knows her strength and her future 
destiny; she is insulted by those for whom she has opened the way 
to every improvement; but she feels that she is formed to take the lead 
again; and Europe will know no repose till the nation which in the 
dark ages lighted the torch of civilization with that of liberty shall be 
enabled to enjoy the light which she created. " Politically, however, the 
period was more tersely characterized by Prince Metternich, when he 
said so cynically, "Italy is a mere geographical designation."^ 

Not to go further back, Italy had been trampled under the feet of 
foreigners from the close of the fifteenth century to the close of the 
eighteenth — the French, the Spaniards, the Germans, and the Aus- 
trians. It was divided into numerous States, all weak, all small, all 
despotisms; only two, Sardinia and the Popedom, having Italian rulers, 
and most of them more or less dependent upon foreign powers. Italian 
patriots could find no language too strong to describe the hopeless deg- 
radation of their country. When l^apoleon came he overthrew^ nearly 
all of the existing States and made the major part of Italy immediately 
dependent upon France, or rather upon himself; still, by sweeping 
away ancient abuses and confusion, and introducing many much 
needed reforms in legislation, in administration, injudicial practice, in 
the fiscal system, in education, in means of communication, he strength- 
ened the sentiment of union, and contributed to the development of a 
real national life. But with his downfall the new regime came, at least 
seemingly, to an abrupt end. 

It was the aim of the diplomatists who at Vienna rearranged the 
map of Europe practically to restore the state of things existing in the 
peninsula before the French Eevolution; but they did not reckon 
with the progress of thought, of which the revolution was in part a 
cause and in i)art an effect.^ In the years intervening between 1815 
and 1859 powerful causes were silently undermining the numerous 
potenates who ruled in Italy, with the sole exception of the King of 
Sardinia. The country below the Alps is a geographical unit. The 



'"Since the fall of the Roman Empire (if not even before it) there had never been 
a time when Italy could bo called a nation any more than a stack of lumber can be 
called a ship." — Forsyth, quoted by Marriott, The Makers of Modern Italy. 

2 " The Italy of 1815 differed tut little from the Italy of 1748 ; but in 1815 there were 
hopes which had no being in 1748. Italy was divided on the map, but she had made 
up her mind to be one."— Dr. E. A. Freeman : The Geographical History of Europe. 
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people of the twelve or fifteen States all stood in a similar relation to 
the great name of Rome. Mentally and morally, they constituted one 
people — the Italians. They all used the language in which Dante wrote 
his immortal poems; they all participated in that marvelous growth of 
democratic ideas and shared in that ardent desire for national life, 
which are such powerful elements in recent history. Accordingly, 
nothing but favorable external conditions, such as actually existed in 
1859-1870, were necessary to enable the Italians to achieve the sub- 
stance of the dreams of their prophets and patriots for many hundreds 
of years.^ A recent writer has weU said that Italian unification is the 
most romantic if not the most important exemplification of '^ the con- 
solidation of kindred and contiguous States, or rather bundles of States, 
on the basis of the vital principle of nationality.^ And still another: 
" The rapid creation of the present Kingdom of Italy, after her long 
and bitter oppression, is one of the marvels of modern history, and 
evidences how much may be done by the courage and wisdom of a 
comparatively few master minds, and how true is the motto of the 
patriot, ^ never to despair of the Republic' '" 

THE EDUCATIONAL STATE OF ITALY IN 1861. 

But the political unification of Italy, necessary as it was to that end, 
by no means realized the Italian ideal. Of itself alone, it could not 
even permanently endure. While physical force may overthrow and 
wholly destroy those ideas and sentiments that assume the form of 
objective political and social facts, it can not, save indirectly and in the 
long run, alter men's convictions or change their modes of thinking and 
tones of feeling. Force put an end to English rule in the Thirteen 
States, and crushed slavery in our civil war; but some other and higher 
form of power was needed to blend those States together in a vital fed- 
eral union and to make the emancipated slaves fit for the rights and 
duties of freemen. Garibaldi's sword could overthrow the Bourbon 
dynasty in the Two Sicilies, but it was a powerless weapon against the 
ignorance and superstition that had so long been startling social facts 
in that Kingdom. It was essential that the mental and moral life of 
the people should be cleansed at its fountain. This fact the best of 

1 Napoleon Baid at St. Helena: "Italy is one sole nation. The unity of customs, 
of language, of literature, in some future more or less distant, will unite all its 
Inhabitants under one sole government. * * * Rome is undoubtedly the capital 
which one day the Italians wiU select.' * * * It is necessary to the happiness of 
Europe that Italy should form one sole State, which will maintain the equilibrium 
on the continent between France and Austria, and on the sea between France and 
England." 

Count Cavour said in Parliament but a few months before his untimely death: 
"The choice of a capital is determined by high moral considerations. It is the sen- 
timent of the people that decides. Some unites all the conditions, historical, intel- 
lectual, moral, Ivhich form the capital of a great state." 

3 Marriott : The Makers of Modem Italy. 

3 Sir R. Phillimore : International Law. 
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the Italian leaders understood perfectly well. Mazzini, the republican 
idealist, who defined democracy as ^^ the progress of all through all under 
the leadership of the best and wisest," placed equal stress upon educa- 
tion and instruction as means for accomplishing his purposes. Massimo 
d'Azeglio, who was a man of a much more practical mind, although an 
artist and man of letters, used to say, " Before forming Italy we must 
first form the Italians." D'Azeglio "endeavored to educate the youth 
of Italy in a higher political creed than the assassination of tyrants,'- ^ 
including in the programme that he laid down in 1848, the promotion of 
education and the establishment of schools.- It is no disparagement of 
Cavour, of Victor Emmanuel, and of Garibaldi to say that the value 
and permanency of their work waited upon the school-teacher with his 
primer. 

" In the matter of education, the Kingdom of Italy at the time of 
its formation might almost be described as a desert, broken here and 
there by an oasis of matchless fertility and luxuriance. The learning 
of the learned was high, and the ignorance of the ignorant profound."^ 
The writer might have added that the learned were few, the ignorant 
many. This conjunction of high learning and profound ignorance was 
due to two conspicuous causes. From early times the Italian univer- 
sities had maintained high standards of culture; the public authorities 
had most grievously neglected popular education. Touching the second 
of these facts, the ordinary tests are decisive. 

By the end of 1861 the Kingdom of Italy, as it now exists, had been 
formed with two important exceptions : Yenetia continued subject to 
the Austrian Emperor until 1866, and Rome to the Pope until 1870. 
The census of 1861, back of which the Italian authorities do not com- 
monly go in presenting educational statistics, accordingly does not 
embrace those important provinces. It may be added that in 1871 they 
contained 3,647,000 of the 26,801,000 people of Italy. 

Proportion f per 100 inhabitants, of the Italian population able to read in 1861. 



I. Withont distinction of age 

II. From 6 to 12 years of age.. 

III. From 12 to 20 years of ago. 



Males. 


Females. 


27.60 
20.91 
32.89 


16.27 
14.57 
24.38 



Total. 



21.98 
17.74 
28.63 



To state the totals from the opposite point of view, 78.06, 82.21, and 
71.45 per cent of the several descriptions of persons were unable to 
read, or were, as the Italians say, analfabeta. 

To a person accustomed to study such statistics, this table is full of 
interest. The relative number of illiterate persons is very large. The 
difference between tho number of illiterate men and women is much 
too great, while the per cents of illiteracy in the several periods are 



^ Marriott : The Makers of Modern Italy. 

2 The EncyclopsBdia Britannica : Article "Italy.'' 
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comparatively uniform. In well-educated countries the years from 6 
to 12 and from 12 to 20 are school-going years, and the relative num- 
ber of persons of such ages able to read, especially of those from 12 
to 20, is larger than the relative number of such persons of all ages. 

Of the men who married in 1866, 69.96 per cent, and of the women 
78.97 per cent, or 69.465 per cent of both sexes, signed their marriage 
papers with a cross. Of the total number of conscripts drawn for the 
army the same year, 64.01 per cent were illiterate. 

The statistics showing the educational backwardness of the Kingdom 
at its formation become still more impressive when considered with 
reference to geographical distribution. Any person having a general 
familiarity with Italian history and current life may find matter of 
serious instruction in the following table. It shows most conclusively 
that those parts of the Kingdom were best educated where govern- 
ment had been best, and the people freest where industrial, commercial, 
and moral life were most active, where national sentiment was strong- 
est — in a word, where modern progressive ideas had taken deepest 
root. 



Proportion, per 100 inhahitanie, of the Italian population able to read and write, or at 

least to read, in 1861, according to compartments. 



Compartments. 



Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Venice a 

Emilia 

Tuscany , 

Marches 

TJmbria 

Rome a 

Naples 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

The Kingdom. 



Males. 



Females. 



59.25 
42.76 
51.50 



27.81 
31.60 
22. 52 
21.41 



39.29 
24.96 
41.03 



16.71 
28.08 
11.72 
10.62 



Both 
sexes. 



49.23 
33.60 
46.34 



22.42 
25.98 
17.04 
16.17 



20.52 
16.77 
14.93 
31.91 



7.17 

6.16 

5.60 

18.73 



13.74 
11. 40 
10.28 
25. 32 



a Not covered by the census of 1861. 

Once more, 68.19 persons in every 100 of the male population 6 
years of age and upward, and 81.27 of the females, were illiterate. 
From 20 years of age and upward the corresponding ratios were 65.47 
and 81.52 to the 100. Such was the educational condition of Italy in 
1861 — the country in which the Kenaissance was born and in which it 
attained its fullest development ! Plainly, the Italians stood in need of 
a mental and moral regeneration. Besides, although powerful forces 
had been working in the direction of unity for a half century, there 
were also particularistic or divisive influences at work. The people of 
the old states needed to be welded together and be made to respond 
still more strongly to the national spirit. Kor could any other cause 
contribute so powerfully to both these ends as a really national system 
of education that should reach all classes and conditions of men. 
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THE DAWN OF THE NEW ERA. 

JFortunately a new educational era was already dawning. It is an 
interesting fact that the Casati law, with which the new era opened, 
was enacted by the Sardinian parliament the very year that saw the 
first practical step taken in the direction of political unity. It bears 
the date Turin, November 13, 1859. The battles of- Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, which freed Lombardy from the Austrian s and secured her union 
with Piedmont, were fought June 4 and June 24 of the same year. In 
1860 Tuscany, Parma, Modena, the Roman legations, the Marches, and 
the two Sicilies were united with the northern provinces, and in 1861 
Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of Italy. Venetia took her 
place in the new Kingdom iu 1866 and Rome hers in 1870. In the mean- 
time the system of education inaugurated in 1859, with modifications, 
was applied to the several provinces immediately on their becoming 
free and taking their i)laces in the national system. 

The fact is, however, that the law of 1859 was not an abrupt begin- 
ning of the new order of things. The following summary, prepared by 
another hand, reveals a long series of steps leading up to it : 

MEMOKABLE DATES. 

1729 and 1772. Establishment of famous royal constitutions by princes of tlie 
house of Savoy, through which the control of secondary education was taken away 
from the religious orders, and the Collegio delle Province, with one hundred free 
scholarships, was established with the aim of i^reparing, in connection with the 
university, teachers qualified to give this instruction. Schools of methods were 
established to prepare teachers for primary schools, and with the title of Magistrate 
della Reforma, the germ of a well-organized council of public instruction appeared. 

1786. Reorganization of rural schools in Lombardy, the decree stipulating for the 
schools of the poor. . , 

1802. Sub- Alpine republics decreed that all communes should establish elemen- 
tary schools. 

1808. Schools reorganized in parts of Italy under French domination. Academies 
established at Turin, Genoa, and Pisa as integral parts of the University of France. 

1813. Reorganization of public instruction in Rome. 

1818. New school law promulgated in the Lombardian- Venetian kingdom, which in 
1822 became the code of education for that part of Italy. 

1844. Establishment of "Asili d' Infancia," infant schools, in Piedmont, which 
were the beginning of the well-organized school system. 

1847. (Decree of November 30.) Office of minister of public instruction created. 

1849. Establishmont of "Society d' Instruzione e d' Educazione" in Lombardy- 
Venetia, which has been of great assistance in the organization of the present public 
school system. 

1859. Promulgation of the "Legge Casati," or school law, named from the min- 
ister of public instruction at that date, which forms the basis of the present school 
system, as it provided that each commune should maintain an elementary school, 
that teachers should have certificates of capacity, that there should be great strict- 
ness in university examinations, etc. 

1867. Religious corporations abolished and their schools classed as private. Other 
modifications of law of 1859 made. 

1877. Instruction made obligatory for children between 6 and 9 years of age. 
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1878. Gymnastics placed on school programmes. 

1881. Legal enactments reorganizing higher council of education and making 
changes in school supervision. 

1886 and 1888. Legal enactments bearing upon teachers' salaries and teachers' 
licenses. ' 

As will be seen, a few dates subsequent to the Casati law are inserted 
in the summary. 

It is instructive to note the prominence of northern Italy, and par- 
ticularly of Piedmont, in this series of memorable dates. 

GENERAL POLITICAL FACTS. 

The area of Italy is 114,410 square miles. The population at the 
census of 1881, the last taken, was 28,459,028 j it is now estimated at 
something more than 30,000,000.^ The Kingdom is divided for different 
purposes — ^historical, political, administrative, and judicial — in different 
ways. The only divisions that we need to consider are the provinces, 
the largest administrative divisions, of which there are C9, and the 
communes, the smallest, of which in 1889 there were 8,256. ^ 

The constitution, or statuto, granted by Charles Albert in 1848, which 
made Sardinia a constitutional monarchy, is to-day the fundamental 
law of the Kingdom of Italy. It vests the legislative power in the 
King, in the Senate appointed by the King from certain designated 
classes of persons,* and the Chamber of Deputies elected by the i)eox)le. 
It vests the executive power in the King, who reigns by the grace of 
God and the national will. The King exercises his executive functions 
through responsible ministers. The parliamentary system prevails in 
practice, ministers or the Government being dependent ux)on the vote 
of the Chamber of Deputies. The provinces have each a provincial 
council and commission; the communes, a communal council, a munici- 
pal council, and a syndic, or mayor. Such are the general features of 
the Government as far as we are concerned with them. 

THE CASATI LAW. 

The Casati law, which took its name from M. Gabrio Casati, minister 
of public instruction at the time of its passage, consisted of 5 titles and 
380 articles. These are the several titles: (1) The administration of 
public instruction 5 (2) Superior instruction; (3) Secondary classical 
instruction; (4) Technical instruction; elementary instruction. 

»See the Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 1888-89, Chapter VI. 

^Estimated as 30,724,897 on December 31, 1893. 

sThere were 8,258 in October, 1894. 

< " The Senate is composed of the princes of the royal house who are of age, and of 
an unlimited number of members above 40 years old, who are nominated by the 
King for life, a condition of the nomination being that the person should either fiU 
a high ofSce or have acquired fame in science, literature, or any other pursuit tend- 
ing to the benefit of the nation, or finally, should pay taxes to the annual amouiLtoC 
3,000 lire, or £ 120.'' (The Statesman's Yeax\ioo^, \%^ .^ 
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Article 1, however, recognizes but three brancLes of education: 
Superior, secondary classical, and technical and primary. All these 
subjects are dealt with compreh'ensively, and some of them with much 
detail. A closer analysis of this celebrated law is not called for, nor 
is it necessary to follow in order the numerous changes and modifica- 
tions to which it has been subjected. My task is to describe the prin- 
cipal features of the existing system. Such dates as are of chief 
importance will be given by the way. It is, however, important to 
understand that this celebrated statute is the base line from which all 
subsequent school legislation is to be measured. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

We are now to describe the various organs or authorities that exer- 
cise educational power and responsibility. 

(1) All general legislation in relation to the subject is enacted by the 
national legislature. How the legislature has used its power so far 
as we are concerned with it, will ai)pear as the exposition proceeds. 

(2) The King is the supreme educational executive. His relations to 
the department of public instruction are not different from his rela- 
tions to the other executive departments. That is, the King, subject to 
the laws, acts through the minister of public instruction. 

(3) The minister of public instruction is a member of the cabinet, or 
Government, and like his fellow ministers, although appointed by the 
Crown, is responsible to the popular branch of the legislature. He 
may be considered under two aspects: He is the agent through wliom 
the King acts in discharging those educational duties committed to 
him 5 he performs a great number of official acts that the laws devolve 
upon him directly. 

(4) The superior council of public instruction consists of 24 ordinary 
and 7 extraordinary members, all appointed by the King for the term 
of seven years, and all jjersons of high competency and repute. A 
large majority of the councilors hold other educational appointments, 
as professorships in universities 5 but five of them must be chosen from 
among persons not engaged in educational work. Only the ordinary 
councilors receive compensation; and as most or all of these draw 
salaries from the Government for other services rendered, a small com- 
pensation is deemed sufficient, one that httle more than covers their 
expenses while acting as councilors. 

The superior council holds a regular meeting every six months. The 
minister of instruction is the president, and calls special meetings when, 
in his judgment, they are necessary. The minister and the council are 
assisted in the performance of their duties by a legal counselor, who 
gives advice as to the interpretation and application of the educational 
laws and regulations. 

The superior council prepares and examines all projects of laws relat- 
ing to public instruction, and renders judgment on matters regarding 
tJbe instruction and administration of the schools. It examines and 
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presents to the minister for his approbation books and treatises for use 
in the pnblic schools and the programmes of instruction. The judg- 
ment of the council is required: (1) When the claims of aspirants to 
vacant professorships in the universities are to be considered; (2) when 
questions of competency between conflicting scholastic authorities are 
to be decided; and (3) when questions of scandal or failure in the dis- 
charge of duties on the part of professors of secondary and higher 
schools arise. At the end of every five years the superior council pre- 
sents to the minister a general report of the condition of each branch 
of national education, with appropriate remarks and proposals. For 
this purpose annual reports are sent to the council by the general 
inspectors and by other scholastic authorities. 

For the better performance of its duties, the superior council is divided 
into three sections, or committees, corresponding to the three branches 
of public instruction. Assignments to these committees are made by 
the minister. 

The powers and duties of the committee on technical and elementary 
instruction should be more particularly noticed. At its head is an 
inspector-general, who has the assistance of 9 central or general inspect- 
ors and 69 circuit or provincial inspectors, one from every province in 
the Kingdom. Acting through these assistants, the inspector-general 
sees to it that the communes fulfill their obligations relating to educa- 
tion according to law, and that the elementary schools are carried on 
in accordance with the programmes and regulations emanating from 
the central authority. These inspectors are appointed by the King 
and must be persons who are reputed competent by reason of educa- 
tion, professional attainments, and moral authority to perform their 
responsible duties. 

While the main permanent features of the central administration are 
as now outlined, numerous minor changes appear from time to time. 
These are made by the minister of instruction, the more important of 
them subject to the approval of the superior council. As respects these 
details of direction and administration, very much depends upon the 
minister for the time being. Mention should be made of the giunta, an 
executive board or committee appointed as above mentioned, which 
exists for its own special purposes. 

In 1891 the central scholastic administration was organized as follows : 

The minister secretary of state. 

The under secretary of state. 

The cabinet, consisting of 8 persons. 

The general secretary's office, consisting of 14 persons. 

The superior council of instruction, consisting of 32 members. 

The board (giunta) of the superor council, 14 in number. 

The secretary's office of the superior council, comprising 3 persons. 

The general direction of antiquities and fine arts, consisting of 28 persons. 
This committee has charge of openings and excavations of antiquities, muse- 
ums, pinacoteche, galleries, the preservation of monuments, academies and 
institutes of fine arts, rewards and subsidies for artists, artistic congresses, 
expositions of fine arts, societies for the promotion of fine arts, the schools 
of recitation, conservatories and institutes of music. 
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The permaneat committeo of fine arts^ embracing painters^ scolptors, and 
architects, with 12 members. 

The permanent commission of musical and dramatic art, divided into two sec- 
tions, composed of 6 persons each. 

The office of the antiquities and monuments of Rome and the suburbs. 

The division for superior instruction, embracing universities, institutes of 
superior Instruction, astronomical observatories, academies of science and 
letters, historical institutes, deputations and societies of national history, 
consisting of 27 persons. 

The division for secondary classical instruction, embracing lyoeums, gymna- 
siums, national boarding schools, the college of examiners for lyceum 
licenses, and provincial scholastic councils, 25 in number. 

The division for technical instruction, having charge of technical and nau- 
tical institutes and technical schools, composed of 21 persons. 

The division for primary and popular instruction, having oversight of primary 
and popular instruction, normal schools, female teachers, institutes of the 
blind and deaf and dumb, asili, educational exhibits, popular libraries, 
scholastic inspectors and delegates, pensions, subsidies, etc., comprising 37 
persons. 

Accounts, 23 persons. This conamittee relates to such topics as estimates, 
expenses, inventories, property sequestrations and cessions, the registration 
of decrees and the publication of the Official Gazette. 

(5) Every province lias a provincial scliool council, composed of the 
prefect, wlio acts as president, of tlie provincial inspector, who acts as 
vice-president, and of ten councilors. This council has a general over- 
sight of elementary, normal, and secondary schools within the province. 
It gives attention to school laws and regulations, sanctions the appoint- 
ment of teachers, gives advice in regard to the educational budget and 
subsidies. It inspects private schools in regard to hygiene and morals, 
but not in respect to studies. The provincial inspector is the connect- 
ing link between the provincial council and the ministry of education 
at Kome. He has particular charge of classical, scientific, and normal 
instruction. District school inspectors, who must hold certificates of 
capacity, inspect the elementary schools twice a year. There are also 
subdistrict delegates, nonsalaried ofiicers, appointed by the King for 
three years, who look after the elementary and secondary schools as 
representatives of the council. 

To illustrate, the scholastic administration of the province of Ales- 
sandria was organized as follows for the year 1891 : Councilors, includ- 
ing the president of the lyceum and the director of the female normal 
school, 10 in number, the royal inspector of studies, 6 scholastic 
inspectors, 70 scholastic delegates. 

It should be added that the provincial council, or legislature, may 
vote, and sometimes does vote, subsidies to the elementary schools, 
although it is not responsible for their financial support. 

(6) The part taken by the local governments, communes, municipali- 
ties, or cities in carrying on public instruction is extremely imiwrtant. 
The elementary schools and many others, as will appear hereafter, are 
immediately under their charge. Upon them rests the principal burdens 
of popular education. As far as possible the school administration is 
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devolved upon the authorities and officers charged with the general 
administration of local government. The school board is a conunittee 
of the local legislature. The syndic^ or mayor, is also intrusted with 
certain educational duties. 

The foregoing will answer for a general account of the educational 
administration from top to bottom. It will be seen that it is much 
more elaborate, centralized, and rigorous than the administrative 
organization that any one of our States has yet ventured ui)on, not to 
say the United States. But this is in perfect harmony with continen- 
tal ideas of governmental administration in general and educational 
administration in particular. In France and Germany we find an 
administration quite as strongly centralized. 



THE ASILO. 

The Kingdom of Italy presents taour consideration a considerable 
scope of elementary instruction and a considerable variety of schools. 
At the foot of the ladder we find the asilo, the Italian infant school, 
so called. Most asili are conducted after the Aporti method, which 
takes its name from the Abbate Ferrante Aporti, who founded it in 
1847. The name is suggestive; the asilo is partly an asylum and partly 
a school; un poco troppo scuola i troppo asilo. But some asili, and an 
increasing number, are conducted according to FrobePs system. The 
Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow introduced the kindergarten into Italy, 
founding the first one at Venice in 18C8, and a model school for the 
training of teachers at Florence three years later. The Hon. George P. 
Marsh, for many years the American minister near the King of Italy 
also assisted in the work. However, the name ^^kindergarten'' has 
never been naturalized. The asilo course covers the years 4 to 6, 
inclusive, and while mainly devoted to developing the child's body 
by gymnastics, his moral nature by examples, and his perceptive 
faculties by observation, it also introduces him to the use of books. 
The asili are carried on by the communes, by private citizens, or by 
associations. Admission to some is gratuitous, but to enter others a 
tuition charge must be paid. 

For a time asili increased rapidly in number and in pupils, but 
recently less rapidly. For a time, too, the public asili increased rapidly, 
while the i)rivate ones fell off, but of late the first have relatively been 
losing ground. Witness the following : 

Statistics of asili. ' 



Tear. 



1862 
1883 

1887 





Aflili. 




Teachers. 




Pupils. 


Public. 


Private. 


Total. 


Public. 


Private. 


373 
1,379 
1,553 


1,300 
362 
671 


1,673 
1,741 
2,224 


2,287 
5,06g 
5,756 


46, 531 
191,868 
215, 941 


24,523 
27,941 
42,897 



Total. 



71,054 
218, 958 
258, 838 



^For convcnionco of the reader statistics of a latoT date ^av^ \>«ctk. «dA<ti!!^. 'Vo. ^A^V-^R^ 'OMst^^««»» 
2,348 asili (public and private), with 6,135 teaohson a1ajl2l^^^^^^^^. 
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The asili are most numerous in those parts of the Kingdom where 
the people are most intelligent and popular schools are best established. 
Of the total number, 1,253 are found in Piedmont and Lombardy alone. 

DAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Above the asilo stands the elementary school. However, those chil- 
dren who have not attended the asilo for any reason, or have not else- 
where received preliminary training, receive their first instruction in 
the elementary school, to which purpose the first year, if necessary, is 
accommodated. 

The elementary school years are 7 to 11, inclusive, and are divided 
between two courses — an inferior course of three years and a superior 
course of two years. The school year is ten months, beginning the 
middle of October and closing the middle of August, with numerous 
holidays. The school week is five days and the school day four hours, 
with a half hour's recess. 

The courses of study or programmes are prepared, in conformity to 
law, by the superior council of instruction, and are issued by the min- 
ister. They are uniform throughout the Kingdom. The following are 
the two courses, inferior and superior, published in the Calendar of 
Elementary Schools for the Province of Rome for the Scholastic Year 
1891-92, over the name of the royal inspector of studies. But it may 
.first be observed that text-books are selected by the local authorities 
from lists of books approved by the superior council of instruction. 
They are furnished at public expense for the use of the very poor. 
Thus, in the schools of Rome the visitor will find books bearing the 
stamp, " S. P. QR." 

Programmes for the elementary schools of the province and city of Borne, 

LOWER COURSE. 

Class 1. — The Italian language. Exercises in reading and writing. 

Object lessons. — Names and qaalities of different objects to be found in schools and 
belonging to houses. The parts of the human body . Domestic animals. The divi- 
sion of time ; hours, days, weeks, months, the year. The natural phenomena most 
observable in the different seasons. 

Recitation of short poems committed to memory. Historical anecdotes. Anec- 
dotes taken from Hebrew, Greek, and Roman history. 

Arithmetic, — The writing of figures. Numeration, addition, and subtraction, 
mental up to 10, written up to 100. 

Class 2.— The Italian language. Exercises in reading, explaining the words and 
sentences read. Writing from copies and under dictation. Poetry by heart. In 
the second half year the formation of words and simple sentences, containing if 
possible some observation made by the scholars, such, for example, as : Ink is black, 
snow is white, etc. Also in the second half year the sentences read should be 
parsed, pointing out the verbs, and distinguishing the present, past, and future 
tenses and the adjectives. 

Object lessons, — The names and qualities of the most common fruits, vegetables, 
and grains. Names of the different parts of plants. The most common plants for 
itbe jfarposBB of food, manufactures, and medicines. The most useful trades and 
professions. Qualities and names of clothing. 
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Writing. — Exercise in writing from copies in proper copy books, in order to form 
the hand to an easy and intelligible style. 

Historical anecdotes. — Anecdotes taken from Hebrew, Greek, and Roman history. 

Arithmetic. — The first four rules. Exercise in mental calculation on the figures 
from 1 to 9 and in writing from 1 to 1,000. Intuitive idea and written calculation 
of common fractions. 

Class 3. — The Italian language. Fluent reading and according to the sense, viz, 
with proper pauses and just accentuation of the sentences and periods. Explana- • 
tion of the words least in use, and repetition of the general sense of the piece read. 
Exercises in dictation, with special care of the punctuation and orthography. Prac- 
tice of memory. Short and easy compositions, either from copies or according to 
the explanation of the master (letters, fables, comparisons between well-known 
things, etc.). 

Gender and number of substantives. Personal pronouns, grades of comparison. 
Conjugation of auxiliary and regular verbs in sentences. 

Object lessons. — Woods, minerals, and stones most in use. Facts most commonly 
observable in reference to the different properties of the body. Natural phe- 
nomena — the wind, rain, dew, frost, snow. Temperature, observable by the ther- 
mometer. 

Writing. — Progressive exercises in proper copy books, as in the precediug class. 

Geography. — Points of the compass; practice in the class rooms and in the court- 
yard of the school. Topographic plan of the city and commune, with practice on 
the slate in pointing out the direction of certain streets and t]ie position of well- 
known places. Map of the province; rivers, lakes, mountains, and principal places. 

History. — Relation of some of the principal facts regarding the formation of the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

Arithmetic. — Practice in the first four rules, and answering questions without 
working out the sum. The four rules with decimal numbers taught practically. 
Practical method for reducing ordinary fractions to decimals. Weights and 
measures in ordinary use, with some reference to the weights and measures now in 
use in the commune. 

UPPER COURSE. 

Class 4. — The Italian language. Reading and explanation of the portion read. 
(The master should always make the pupils read and explain the lesson, and should 
then read it aloud himself, calling attention to the pronunciation, pauses, accentua- 
tion, etc., and afterwards make the pupils read it again.) 

Exercise of memory. — Repeating poetry and prose extracts, short and easy com- 
positions relating to things known to the pupils, in the shape of anecdotes or letters. 
Explanation of the exercises done in the class. Conjugation of the irregular verbs 
in the form of sentences; conjugation of the passive verbs; conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, and adverbs; practice in parsing; rules of punctuation. 

Calligraphy. — Practice in penmanship, always, however, directed to the practical 
end indicated above. 

Geography. — By the same method as that followed in the preceding class for the 
commune and the province ; the master should draw Italy on the slate, tracing out 
the rivers, lakes, the direction of the chains of mountains, and marking the posi- 
tion of the cities, followed by the pupils, who will have the map before them. He 
should endeavor to make use of the geographical terms, explaining the words of 
which he makes use, such as peninsula, island, continent, sea, gulf, straits, harbor, 
etc. 

History. — (First six months. ) The foundation of Rome. The seven kings. Brutus. 
Horatius Codes. Clelia. Menia Agrippa. Coriolanus. Cincinnatus. Camillus 
and the Gauls. The Punic wars. The Gracchi. Decline of the republic. Pompey 
and Caesar. Emperor Augustus. (Second six mouths.) Barbarian invasion. Odoaccr 
and Theodoric. Charlemagne. Frederic BarbaTov»,^«*. 'Y\i<e> ^Twaa*^^"^. ^^^^5^w^R>^^^- 
Dante. Giotto. Yifctor Pisani. ChxistopYieT Oo\\vm\i\3i^, 
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Physics and natural history. — Most common plants in the flora of the country in 
relation to agriculture and their domestic utility. The most important minerals 
and their utility in regard to the uses of life. The effects of heat on the body. 

Arithmetic, — Repetition of the four rules with decimal numbers, and problems 
which require at the most two sums. Measures of lengthy surface, volume, size, 
weight, etc. 

Free-hand drawing of geometrical figures and definitions of the most important 
practical rules of measurement of squares and rectangles. 

Class 5. — The Italian language. Reading and learning by heart as in the preced- 
ing class, taking care to choose poems and prose extracts which are less easy. Vari- 
ous styles of composition, historical anecdotes, short descriptions of things seen and 
well known, letters on the ordinary subjects of life, sometimes with some prepara- 
tory development of the theme furnished, sometimes without. At the end of the 
year the pupils should be able to write on a given theme with lucidity and sufficient 
correctness. 

Rules regarding the use of the article. The conjunction and the pronoun. Active 
and passive participles and the gerundio. Parsing by sentences. Distinction 
between the principal and dependent proposition. Repetition of the principal 
grammatical rules. 

Calligraphy, — Progressive exercises in a copy book of one line, so that the pupils 
may accustom themselves to measure by eye the length to be given to the letters. 

Geography. — (First half-year.) Influence of the sun on the earth. Movements of 
rotation and revolution and the phenomena which result from both (day, night, and 
seasons). Axis of the earth. Poles. Equator. Meridians ; latitude and longitude. 
Europe. Boundaries. Seas, mountains, rivers, lakes. States. Capital cities. 
(Second half-year.) The other quarters of the globe. Their position in regard to 
Europe. Boundaries. Seas and some of the principal cities. 

History. — Charles VIII and Prior Capponi. Emmanuel Philibert and the house 
of Savoy. Masaniello and Italy under the Spanish dominion. Charles Emmanuel I 
and Victor Amadeo II. Napoleon I. Victor Emmanuel II. Cavour and Garibaldi. 

Physics and natural history, — Principal organs of the human body. Their hygienic 
uses. Weight of bodies. Weight of the air and explanation of the most common 
phenomena dependent on it. The barometer. The pump. The three conditions of 
bodies, and in particular of water and the phenomena resulting from its change from 
one condition to another. 

Arithmetic and geometry. — Reasoned explanations of the four rules in the science 
of numbers. General idea of common fractions. Reduction of fractions. Simplifica- 
tion of fractions. The four rules with common fractions. Transfer of common frac- 
tions into decimals. Alternate exercises on the four rules, sometimes with common 
fractions, sometimes with decimals. Repetitions on the metrical system. Connec- 
tions and proportions. Simple rule of three, with method of reduction. Application 
to accounts of interest and partnership. 

Practical rules of mensuration of quadrilaterals and the triangle. 

To find the area of a regular polygon. 

Practical rule for the measurement of the circle. 

Definition of parallel and perpendicular lines. 

Free-hand drawing and definition of solid forms (cube, prism, pyramid, cylinder, 
cone, sphere.) 

The public elementary scliools are divided into two classes, the regu- 
lar and the irregular; the difference being that the irregular do not 
fulfill all the conditions as to time and studies. The courses given above 
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are those of the regular schools. " The Romau Calendar " contains also 
the unique or rural course (unico. rurale) as follows: 

PROGRAMME OF THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

In the first and second sections of the country schools the teaching and exercises 
are the same as in the corresponding two classes in the city schools, only the master 
should as a rule omit, with the chance exception of more intelligent pupils, the 
recitation of poetry by heart. In the second section he also leaves aside all gram- 
matical teaching, and should endeavor to supply its place by exercises in speaking 
and writing. With this notice of the first two sections, we give here only the pro- 
gramme of the third. 

Section S, — The Italian language. Fluent reading, making the pauses according 
to the punctuation. Call upon the pupil frequently to explain briefly what he has 
read. Exercise in dictation, the marks of punctuation and including orthography. 
Correction of the writing by use of the slate, and then reading of the writing cor- 
rected by the pupil. 

Short and easy compositions, in the first half year from copies, and in the second 
from a given theme with explanations and suggestions from the master. In the 
second half year the master should prefer compositions in the form of letters, and 
subjects connected with domestic affairs, such as the pupils might hear spoken of in 
the family. In regard to grammar, the master should limit himself to explaining 
and accustoming the pupils to point out in the extract which has been read the sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

The object lessons and practice in observation should be, as to method, the same as 
that adopted in the city schools, except that, in the choice of things, tbe master 
should endeavor to adapt his lesson to the requirements of the country and to the 
local customs. 

Geography. — Points of the compass, with practice in the school and courtyard. 
Drawing on slates the streets of co^pimerce, pointing out the situation of the best 
known buildings. Drawing the map of Italy, pointing out the principal rivers of the 
division or province in. which the school is situated, or of any large city. 

History, — Short lessons on the principal events in ancient history, and on those 
circumstances which led the way to the unification of Italy. 

Arithmetie, — Easy exercises in the first four rules in whole numbers and decimals. 
Practical ideas on the metrical system, avoiding the use of multiples, such as are 
not in common use, and if possible giving the pupils practice in weighing and 
measuring, with the help of the standard weights and measures. To give an idea 
by way of example of common fractions and the mode of writing them and forming 
them into decimals. 

Duties. — Without making the subject of their duties a special matter of study or 
examination, the master should not neglect opportunities for making his pupils sensi- 
ble of the duties which they owe toward God, toward their neighbors, and toward 
themselves; seeking above all to inspire them with a respect for justice and to culti- 
vate such sentiments as constitute the most precious patrimony of civilization, and 
may conduce to an orderly, peaceful, and progressive state of society. It may be 
said that there is no branch of teacbiug which can not be led in this direction. In 
particular the master must not neglect to avail himself of the lessons in geography 
and history, in order to make the pupils understand what sacrifices have been 
required to make tbe constitution of Italy such as it is to-day, and how Italians can 
hope for no security but in the maintenance of the national unity. 
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Tliere are also private elementary schools that are grouped by the 
statisticians with the regular public schools. These have the same 
division of courses. 

Elementary schools of different kinds for the year 1886-87. 



Schools. 



Kegular public . 
Irregular public 
Private 

Total 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Mixed. 


20,264 

695 

2,086 


17, 510 

282 

4,311 


5,996 
1,838 
1,210 


23, 045 


22, 103 


9,044 



Total. 



43, 770 
2,815 
7,607 

54,192 



Distribution of pupils in elementary schoolsj 1886-87 



Schools. 



Regular public . . 
Irregular public 
Private 



Total. 



Inferior 
course. 



1, 885, 862 



138, 829 



2, 024, 691 



Superior 
course. 



Total. 



133, 406 



36, 303 



2, 019, 268 

84, 690 

175, 132 



169,709 2,279,090 



— As observed further on, the small number of pupils in the superior 
course, while it helps out the ratio of school attendance to the number 
of children from 7 to 9 years of age, still shows how limited the aver- 
age elementary instruction is in its range. 

Elementary day schools and the pupils enrolled in them at different periods, a 



Year. 



1862. 
1868. 
1872. 
1878. 
1882. 
1887. 



Public 
schools. 

21, 353 
29,909 
33, 556 
39, 702 
41,423 
43, 770 


Private 
schools. 


Total. 


Pupils in 

public 

schools. 


Pupils in 
pnvate 
schools. 


7,137 
6,414 
8,157 
7,906 
5,797 
7,607 


28,490 
36,823 
41, 713 
47,608 
47, 220 
51, 377 


885, 152 
1, 350. 066 
1, 545, 790 
1, 830, 749 
1, 850, 619 
2, 019, 268 


123, 522 
134, 466 
177, 157 
171, 960 
125, 516 
175, 132 



Total. 



1,008,674 
1, 481, 532 
1, 722, 947 
2, 002, 709 
1, 976, 135 
2, 191, 400 



a In 1891-92 there were 49,217 public day schools, with 50,819 teachers and 2,266,593 pupils. Private 
day schools, 8,395; teachers, 8,937; pupils, 187,346. 

This table does not contain the statistics of the irregular public 
schools, which for some reason do not appear in the rejDorts until 1884. 
If we add the 2,815 schools of this class with their 84,690 pupils, we 
have the same totals for 1887 as before, 54,192 schools and 2,279,090 
pupils. 

It appears from the above showing that while private schools have 
little more than held their own in thirty years, the public schools have 
more than doubled in numbers and in pupils. Then in Italy, as in the 
United States, a large majority of the pupils in private schools are 
girls. The ratio has not materially changed. In 1862 it was 51 boys 
to 71 girls; in 1887 it was 61 to 113. 
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The ratios of the pupils in elementary schools to the 100 of the 
total population, and the ratio to the 100 children of legal school age, 
show steady and healthy growth, as Avitness the following table: 



Tear. 



1862 
1868 
1872 
1878 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 



Per 100 
of popu- 
lation. 



4.63 
5.54 
6.43 
7.01 
6.94 
7.15 
7.33 
7.48 
7.64 
7.71 



Per 100 from 6 to 12 years 
of age. 



Boys. 



41.7 
50.7 
55.6 
61.2 
60.6 
61.3 
62.6 
64.7 
65.5 
66.5 



Girls. 



Total. 



32.3 
37.3 
45.9 
54.8 
54.7 
57.2 
58.4 
59.5 
60.8 
60.7 



37 
44 
51 
58 
58 
59 
61 
62 
63 
64 



Still, it must be remarked that these ratios are to some extent mis- 
leading. The base of the computation changes but once in ten years, 
while the percentage changes every year. In other words, the number 
of children of legal school age is obtained from the decennial census, 
while the attendance at the schools is furnished by the teachers' 
registers. 

Again, it is well known that in societies where education is back- 
ward a smaller proportion of girls than of boys attend school. This 
is the case in Italy. But it will be observed that the girls are steadily 
gaining ground. In 1862 the ratio of girls to boys was, practically, 
33 to 52; in 1872 it was 64 to 88; in 1882, 84 to 100; in 1887, 92 to 109. 
Or, to put the case in another way, while in 1862 but 32.8 per cent of 
the girls Irom 6 to 12 years of age were enrolled in elementary schools, 
53.3 per cent were enrolled in 1876 and 62.7 per cent in 1887. 

EVENING AND HOLIDAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The day elementary schools, public and private, are supplemented 
by evening and holid^ty schools. These are similar to the continuation 
schools of Germany — that is, they give students who can not go, or 
who do not wish to go, to the secondary schools an opportunity to 
expand and supplement their elementary school studies. They also 
afford certain advantages to persons whose elementary instruction Las 
been for any reason defective. The holiday schools are held, as their 
name (festive scuola) implies, on religious holidays, of which the num- 
ber in Catholic countries is very large. The following table shows for 
the year 1886-87 the most important facts relating to these two classes 
of schools: 



Number of schools.. 
Number of teachers 

Boys enrolled. 

Girls eurolled 



Total pupils 



Evening.a , Holiday.a 



5,983 

0,002 

217. 149 

4,857 



222, 006 



4,380 

4,397 

23,084 

102, 155 



\ 



125,839 



a In 1891-92, night schools, 4,241 , pupVla, Ul ,^Q1 . B.oWii^'^ ^YkSiKS^.'t,^^-, ^Ny^^^>'V^^'^'^* 
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The teachers in the evening schools were 5,485 men and 517 women ; 
in the holiday schools, 707 men and 3,G9D women. 

In all, 347,847 students were instructed in the evening and holiday- 
schools. The statistics show a considerable fluctuation at different 
times. These schools culminated, both in number and in impils, in 1879. 

Niimhery etc.j of evmiing and holiday schools at different times. 



Year. 



1863 
1872 
1879 
1882 
1887 



Ev 


ening schools. 


Holiday 8cho< 


Number. 


Teachers. Pupils. 


Number. 


Teachers. 


2,803 
9,800 
11,033 
6,295 
5,983 


• 3, 462 

11,548 

11, 633 

6,295 

6,002 


108, 170 
375, 947 
455,687 
248, 012 
222, 006 


495 
4,743 
6,571 
3,895 
4,380 


571 
5,020 
0,571 
3,895 
4,397 



Pupils. 



16, 031 
154,585 
212. 439 
122, 107 
125,839 



THE TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The Casati law demanded of teachers certificates of qualification. 
Kow, the policy is to require of them a normal school training as well. 
For normal teachers in the lower grade elementary schools, this train- 
ing is two years 5 in the higher grade schools, three years. The lower 
grade certificate covers the catechism and Bible history, the Italian 
language, reckoning, the metric system, i)enmanship, and pedagogy. 
The higher grade certificate takes a much wider range: Eeligiou, com- 
position, history of literature, arithmetic and bookkeeping, elements of 
geometry and of natural science, history, geography, penmanship, and 
pedagogy. Private school teachers must hold certificates equal to 
those held by teachers of corresponding position in the public schools. 
Of holiday school teachers these requirements are not made. 

Teachers in the public schools receive their appointments from the 
communal council, subject to the approval of the i^rovincial council. 
No person under 18 years of age can receive an appointment. Some- 
times a probation of six months is prescribed. * Until the age of 22 is 
reached, the appointment is for one year only; after that it may be two 
years or even permanent. Appointments in private schools are made 
by the manager or managers, but subject to the confirmation of the 
provincial inspector. 

The wages of public school teachers are fixed by the communal coun- 
cil, subject to certain legal regulations. The law of April 11, 1886, 
establishes minimum limitations which are uniform throughout the 

Kingdom. Salaries can not fall below the limits fixed in the following 
table : 

Teachers^ salaries in pullio elementary schools. 



City schools : 

Superior grades . 

Inferior grades . 
Country schools: 

SaperioT grades . 
Jnierior ffradea .. 



Class I. 



Men. 



Lire. 
1,320 
1,000 

90C 
800 



Women. 



Lire. 
1,056 
800 

720 
640 



Class II. 



Men. 



Lire. 
1,110 
950 

850 
750 



Women. 



Class III. 



Men. 



Lire. 
880 
760 

680 
COO 



Lire. 
1,000 
900 

800 
700 



Women. 



Lire. 
800 
720 

640 
560 
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On January 30, 1892, there were emx)loyed in Eome and its suburbs 
582 elementary teachers, 188 men and 394 women. The 9 male city 
principals (direttori) received each 3,000 lire per annum, the 6^ rural 
principals each 2,200 lire. Of the men teaching in the city, 71 received 
2,400 lire; 54, 2,200 j 14, 1,900; 31, 1,600 lire. Of the men teaching in 
the suburbs, 1 received 1,800 lire; 7, 1,600; 7, 1,200, and 3,720 lire. 

The 14 city women principals (direttrici) received each 2,000 lire, and 
the 8 rural principals 1,800 lire per annum. Of the women teaching in 
the city, 49 received 2,100; 44, 2,000; 65, 1,800; 74, 1,500; 134, 1,200 lire; 
19 teachers on trial, 800 lire. Of the women teaching in the suburbs, 
2 received 1,400 lire; 6, 1,200; 1, 1,000, and 9 assistant teachers from 360 
to 480 lire. In Eome salaries in general are subject to an increase 
every five years. 

The relative numbers of male and female teachers is worthy of inves- 
tigation. The figures are given in the folio wiug table: 



Public schools : 

Irregular - 

Eognlar : 

Superior grades 
Interior grades. 

Total 

Private schools 

Total 



Men. 



1,739 

2,866 
16, 118 



Women. 



20,723 
2,498 



991 

2,451 
23,833 



27, 275 
6,399 



23, 221 



33, 674 



TotaL 



2,730 

5,317 
39, 951 



47,998 
8,846 



a 56, 895 



a The total in 1891-92 was 59,771: Public school teachers, 50,819; private, 8,395. 

The ratio throughout the Kingdom is 23.221 men to 33.674 women, or 
practically 2 to 3. In Lombardy the ratio is 26 to 52. In six com- 
partments in the southern part of the peninsula and in Sicily there 
are more men than women. The disparity between the northern and 
southern provinces is owing no doubt to causes similar to those that 
make the relative number of men teachers in New England so much 
smaller than those in the Southwestern States and Territories. In 
well educated, prosperous, and wealthy communities teachers' salaries 
are less inviting to men; society being more civil and orderly there is 
less need of the muscular virtues; there is less prejudice against 
women teachers or possibly a prejudice in their favor, while there is an 
adequate supply of well-qualified women anxious to engage in the work. 



SCHOOL SUPPLY AND COMPULSOBY EDUCATION. 

Tlie law strictly defines the minimum duty of the city, town, or com- 
mune in respect to providing elementary instruction. It must maintain 
a sufficient number of schools to accommodate the children of legal 
school age seeking their advantages. More definitely, the rules are 
these : 

(1) Every town must maintain at least onft »c.\voq\. <il\^i<fe\Qr^^x ^s^xoafc w. ^^-sbii^^^sit 
boys and one for girls. 
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(2) Every town of more than 4,000 inhabitants^ or a town of any population where 
a normal school or a secondary school exists, must also maintain a school or schools 
of the higher grade. 

(3) Ko school having hut one teacher shall contain more than 70 scholars. Where 
a school has more than that number for a month, the authorities must open another 
school in a different locality. 

The Casati law required heads of families to provide for their chil- 
dren as much instruction as is covered by the inferior elementary- 
course. This law not proving effective, a more stringent one was 
enacted in July, 1877, to take effect at the beginning of the ensuing 
scholastic year. The compulsory years are 7, 8, 9, but if the minimum 
of instruction required is not obtained in those years, then the period 
may be extended to 10 or even 12 years. The provisions relating to 
compulsion are contingent upon the provisions relating to school sup- 
ply. They may be formulated as follows: 

(1) Children of the stipulated ages must be sent to school when living in towns 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants^ having one school of lower grade for every 1,000 
persons. 

(2) They must also be sent when living in towns having a population of from 
5,000 to 20,000, supporting an elementary school for every 1,200 persons. 

(3) Also when living in the larger communes, maintaining a school for every 1,500 
persons. 

Parents have, however, the option of sending their children to pri- 
vate schools, or of educating them at home, provided the instruction 
given is equal to that of the public schools. This last fact the State 
by its rules in relation to teachers and instruction seeks to ascertain. 

The penalties for disregarding the law are pecuniary. The fine is 50 
centimes (10 cents) a month for each child for absence for the first 
three months of the scholastic year; after that it is increased to 3 
francs a month, and may be increased to 10 francs ($1.93). The school 
authorities are authorized to consider the reasons for noncompliance 
with the law, deciding whether they are sufficient or not. 

At the end of the scholastic year 1886-87 the supervising authorities 
reported that 8,178 communes in a total of 8,257 were meeting the 
legal conditions of school supply. But it does not, therefore, follow 
that the law requiring school attendance is observed in all the com- 
munes of the Kingdom but 79. In Italy, as in other countries, the 
enforcement of education depends upon certain well-known conditions: 
The reasonableness of the compulsory provisions ; the vigor of the central 
and local authorities; the economical condition of the people; the intel- 
lectual level, and the educational spirit of communities and individuals. 

Unfortunately, we have no adequate means of determining how gen- 
erally the law is complied with. 

According to the last census, taken in 1881, there were 3,440,000 

children of legal school age, 7 to 11, inclusive. The school registers for 

the scholastic year 1886-87 show that 2,279,090 children of those ages 

were enrolled in schools of elementary instruction. This is about 68 

per cent of the total Dumher of school age, and 7.60 per cent of the 
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total population reported in 1881. The two dates involving the com- 
parison are six years apart; but, it must be remembered, that popula- 
tion in Italy increases slowly, as measured by American standards. 
The same year the youth of compulsory school age were 1,808,129 in 
number; that is, youth between the ages of 7 and 9, both inclusive. 

Some light is thrown upon the subject by certain statistics already 
given for another purpose. Of 2,279,090 pupils enrolled in elementary 
schools in the year 1886-87, only 169,709 were in the superior course. 
In other words, the vast majority of the pupils, as measured by their 
school standing, fell within the compulsory years. But while this 
fact helps out the ratio of the school attendance to the total number of 
children within the compulsory years, it still makes a bad showing for 
elementary education as a whole. 

Competent judges tell us, what indeed we should antecedently expect^ 
that in those communes where the conditions are most favorable the 
law is well executed, but that in communes where i^opulation is unsta- 
ble, the people poor, ignorance dense, or education but lightly esteemed, 
thQ law is not very effective. Still more is this true in communities 
where two or more of these conditions exist. 

" J. W. M.," writing in The Nation, gives a graphic account of life in 
the Sicilian sulphur mines, and particularly of the degradation of chil- 
dren. The following may be quoted : 

Attemi)ts have been made by benevolent citizens not interested in mining gains to 
better their condition. Evening schools are opened, and it is wonderful how many- 
tired, wretched children frequent them. Mutual aid societies, for pay during illness 
and for burial expenses, you find here and there, but these are poultices on cancer, 
and nothing more. Here we want missionaries — a Mazzini, a Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Fry, Lucretia Mott, the Rochdale pioneers — to get hold of the children — of their 
mothers; to stir up public opinion until, while the " sacred rights of property" are 
respected, the sacred rights of humanity shall not be openly, flagrantly, brutally 
violated. Here, indeed, the young men who spout at clubs and twaddle in news- 
papers might find a grand field for labor; find an "ideal" which they complain is 
wanting to their generation. Communal, provincial. State authorities are called 
upon by these "reformers" to mend all; but they can do next to nothing until the 
mining populations combine to will an altered state of things— not by partial, use- 
less, and lawless strikes, seeing they save not a farthing for the time when they are 
out of work, but by bringing their wants and wills, their sufferings and their 
wrongs, to bear on the absentee proprietors and the sweaters, etc. The time will 
come, is coming; but now one can only exclaim, with wrung heart and har'rowed 
soul, "How long, oh Italy! how long!" 

NORMAL SCHOOLS.^ 

In 1887-88 there were in Italy 134 normal schools — 36 for male and 
98 for female students. These schools may be classified both with 
respect to their support and management and their degree or rank. 

Divided in the first way, 82 are Government schools and 21 equal 
to Government schools (pareggiate). Of the latter, 15 are provincial 
schools, 4 communal, 1 endowed, and 1 private. The 8 other normal 



an 1891-92 there were 149 normal ac\ioo\ft—^mi«t\wA'^^^^s.^«^v«^^^^'^^'^^^ 
and 125 for women. Students numbeTed l%,0'2a (oa^«ii,'i,^3R>\ ^«a^«^,NS>^^^^^ 
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schools are described as not equal to the Government schools (nonpareg- 
giate) ; 4 of these being supported by provinces, 2 by communes, and 9 
by endowments, while 16 are private. These nonequal schools arrange 
their own courses of study. 

The 134 schools are also divided as superior and inferior. The first 
class consists of 108 schools — 28 for males and 80 for females ; the second 
class of 26 schools — 8 for males and 18 for females. The superior 
schools cover six years of instruction — three preparatory and three 
normal; the inferior, five years of instruction — three preparatory and 
two normal. The studies are the same in both courses, but differ in 
quantity and somewhat in distribution, the main difference being in 
the normal instruction proper. 

Time-tahle of the classes of the 8up€riorno7*mal schools. 



Instruction and practical exercises. 



Pedaffogy 
Morals 



Italian language and literature 

Arithmetic, geometry, and bookkeeping 

Science, physical and natural, precepts of hygiene and domestic 

medicine 

History and geography , 

Drawing - 

Penmanship , 

Singing > , 

Gymnastics , 

Xtomestic work - 

W ith the assistance of the teacher of pedagogy 

With the assistance of other teachers 

Under the supervision of the teachers of the elementary school. 



Total 



Hours per week of the classes. 



Preparatory. 



I. 



n. HL 



8 
2 

2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



26 



8 
2 

2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



26 



5 
2 

2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 



26 



]^ormsl. 



I. 



2 
1 
4 
2 

2 

5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 



28 



II. 



3 
1 
4 
2 

3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 



30 



in. 



3 

1 

4 
1 

3 

4 
2 



1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 



30 



The total is 166 houi's, of which 116 are given to instruction, and 50 to 
practical lessons. 

In the boys' schools lessons in drawing, manual labor, and agricul- 
ture take the place of the lessons in domestic economy. Schools for 
practice work are found in connection with the normal schools. Can- 
didates for admission to the normal grades, if males^ must be 16 years 
of age J if female, 15 years. They are subjected to a preliminary exam- 
ination, oral and written, in grammar, ^^rithmetic, the catechism, and 
Bible history. They must also present certificates of moral character 
and physical health. 

Normal schools and normal school pupils, 1886-87. 



Schools. 



Grovemment... 
Pareggiate .... 
Konpareggiate 



Total. 



Boys. 



Prepara- 
tory. 



125 
38 



163 



NormaL 



1,006 
245 



],25l 



1,414 



Girls. 



Prepara- 
tory. 



2,827 
698 
508 



4,033 



Normal. 



3,850 
850 
913 

5,613 



9,«4« 



Total. 



\ 



7,808 
1,831 
1,421 



11,060 
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Fifty-eight of the 69 provinces contain one or more normal schools 
each; 21 contain 2 or more, while 6 have 3. To the support of these 
schools the State, in 1889, contributed 1,813,000 lire, the provinces 
632,000, making a total of 2,445,000 lire. ($671,885). 

NormaUschool salaries, 
Superior scliools : 

Professors titled — Lire.» 

Class 1 2,640 

Class II 2,160 

Class III 1,800 

Teachers adjuucl and preparatory course — 

Class I. 1,500 

Class II : 1,200 

Inferior schools : 

Professors director 2,000 

Teachers adjunct 1,600 

Teachers in preparatory course 1, 100 

Teachers in practice schools - 1, 200 

Certificates granted, 1886-S7, 



Inferior grade 

Superior grade 

Total 



Men. 



425 
324 



749 



"Women. Total 



995 
1,448 



1,420 
1,772 



2,443 ! 3,192 



All the tests show that the normal schools have made satisfactory 
progress. 

Schools and pupils at different periods. 



Year. 



1862. 
1872. 
1882. 
1887. 



Schools. 



115 
121 
134 



students enrolled. 



Boys. 



947 
1,631 
1,383 
1,414 



Girla. 



2,795 

4,479 
7,482 
9,646 



Total. 



3,742 

6,130 

8,865 

11, 060 



It will be seen that the girls have increased much more rapidly than 
the boys. This fact has an important bearing upon the relative num- 
ber of the sexes employed as teachers, to which topic attention has been 
drawn in another place. 

The Government schools have also increased more rapidly than the 
non- Government. . In 1871-72 there were 59 of the first to 56 of the 
second; in 1887-88 the ratio was 83 to 54. In 1882 there were 5,440 
pupils in the Government schools and 3,325 in the non-Government 
schools 5 in 1887 the ratio was 7,808 to 3,252. 

The qualifications of teachers, supposing the examination tests to 
have remained the same, have also been steadily improving. If, as 
is probable, the tests have become more severe, the improvement has 
been still more marked. 



' 19.3 cents to t\ie\vc«k- 
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Table showing grades of certificates at different periods. 



Tear. 



1862 
1867 
1883 
1887 



Inferior. 


Superior. 


2,029 
1,014 
1,267 
1,420 


604 

368 

1,857 

1,772 



Total. 



2,633 

1,382 
3,124 
3,192 



Salaries of normal school professors. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOLS. 



Professor titular. . 
Teacher adjunct. . 
Teacher assistant. 




Lire. 
2,160 
1,300 
1,200 



Class III. 



JOire. 
1,800 



a 19.3 cents to the lira. 

INFERIOR SCHOOLS. 

Lire. 

Professor director 2, 000 

Teacher adjunct 1, 600 

Teacher preparatory 1, 400 

Teacher of practice school 1, 200 

Elaborate regulations for normal schools of gymnastics were issued 
in 1890. The programme of the school for men embraces the theory of 
gymnastics, the novitiate and school of command, practical gymnas- 
tics, military exercises, anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, the peda- 
gogy and history of gymnastics, drawing and choral singing. The 
programme for Avomen includes the same subject matter, with the excep- 
tion of military exercises and drawing. 

SECONDARY CLASSICAL. SCHOOLS. 

Gymnasiums and lyceums {ginnasi and licei). — The full period of 
secondary classical instruction is eight years, five in the gymnasium 
(ginnasio) and three in the lyceum (liceo). The gymnasium is again 
divided into an inferior course of three years and a superior one of 
two years. Only boys are admitted to these schools. The gymnasium 
receives them from the elementary school, and they pass from the 
gymnasium to the lyceum. 

Some of the gymnasiums and lyceums belong to the Government and 
some do not, and those that do not are divided into the pareggiate and 
the nonpareggiate, or those that are equal and those that are not equal 
to the Government schools. The pareggiate are divided into the com- 
munal and the endowed j the nonpareggiate into the communal, the 
endowed, the episcopal, and the private. The following table shows 
the status of the gymnasiums and lyceums in respect to rank and 
maintenance in 1887. It should be premised, however, that the pro- 
vision of secondary schools and attendance upon them are wholly 
optional. The only compulsory education in Italy is that given in the 
Inferior elementary course. 
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Government.. . 

Pareggiate : 
Communal 
Endowed.. 



If onpareggiate ; 
Communal 
Endowed.. 
Episcopal . 
Private.... 



Total. 



Grymna- 
siums. 


Lyceums. 


Total.a 


148 


101 


252 


56 
22 


22 
5 


78 
27 


78 


27 


105 


67 

39 

255 

141 


7 

4 

123 

55 


74 

43 

378 

196 


502 


189 


691 


728 


320 


1,048 



a In 1890-91 there were 350 public gymnasiums with 36,482 pupils, 383 private gymnasiums with 
20,255 pupils. Lyceums, 143 public, pupils 10,360; 167 private, pupils 4,654. 

The large number of episcopal schools shows that the church has a 
vigorous hold of secondary education. There were enrolled in the 
various episcopal gymnasiums 14,056 students, in the lyceums 2,874, or 
16,930 in all. The ratio of outsiders to boarders in these schools is also 
quite significant — 3,582 of the first class to 13,348 of the second. Almost 
any afternoon in the school season a passenger on the streets of Eome 
will see one or more groups of boys in uniform taking a constitutional, 
or rolling over the pavement in an omnibus, who belong to some church 
college, in charge of the person in ecclesiastical attire. The name 
"college" occupies a distinctly lower place in the Italian educational 
vocabulary than in our own. It is applied, popularly at least, to boys' 
and girls' schools of elementary and secondary learning. The CoUegio 
Eomano or Eoman College is a gymnasium and a lyceum combined under 
a common management. 

These schools are scattered over the Kingdom. Every province has 
at least one of each kind. Naples has the largest number of any 
province, 59 gymnasiums and 35 lyceums, but they are nearly all of the 
nonpareggiate class. Grosseto alone has a single school of each kind, 
but 10 other provinces have only a single lyceum each. The following 
table shows the distribution of the secondary classical schools by 
compartments : 



Piedmont . 

Liguria 

Lombardy 
Venetia... 

Emilia 

Tuscany.. 
Marches . . 
Perugia. . . 

liome 

Abruzzi . . 
Campnnia 

Puglia 

Basilicata 
Calabria . . 

Sicily 

Sardinia . . 



Total 



Gymnasiums. 



Number. 



71 
28 
56 
32 
56 
66 
45 
32 
38 
22 
112 
40 
12 
22 
67 
12 



Pupils 
attending. 



6,419 
2,323 
5,224 
3,501 
3,619 
3,608 
1,830 
1,096 
2,497 
1,327 
7,256 
2,977 
513 
1,588 
5,054 
1,300 



Lyceums. 



Total. 



Number. 



38 
14 
30 
19 
34 
25 
27 
13 
14 

8 
57 
12 

7 

5 
19 

3 



Pupils 
attending. 



Schools. 



1,658 

631 

1,659 

1,111 

1,075 

800 

460 

215 

625 

281 

2,582 

640 

84 

305 

1,418 

184 



109 
42 
86 
51 
90 
91 
72 

105 
52 
30 

169 
61 
19 
27 
86 
15 



Pupils. 



8,077 
2,954 
6,883 
4,612 
4,684 
4,408 
2,290 
1,311 
3,122 
1,608 
9,839 
3.617 
597 
1,893 
6,472 
1,484 



728 



Wi,!'^*^ 



^*iSS 



\ . \^,Ti.%\ V^ 



^.^^i«> 



'SSJiC^fcSv 
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All tbe schools are subject to the Government inspection. The 
courses of study in the GcTV^erninent and pareggiate schools are i^repared 
by the superior council of instruction. The professors and teachers in 
the Government schools are appointed by the minister. The pupils are 
divided into two grand classes, boarders (convittori) and outsiders 
(esterni). The distinction is somewhat but not altogether like that 
between the interns and the extern s of the monastic schools of the 
Middle Ages. The boarders are accommodated in establishments called 
convitti, in which elementary schools for fitting pupils for the classical 
schools are also carried on. 

Table shtywing the number of pupils and instruotws in ffymnasiumSf 1887-88, 



Govemmont . . 

Paregjanate 

Konpareggiate 

Total... 



Outsiders. 


Boarders. 


Total. 


14,580 
4,827 
9,806 


3,612 

2,174 

15, 133 


18, 192 

7,001 

24, 939 


29,213 


20,919 


50,132 



Instruct- 
ors. 

1,237 

651 

3,094 

4,982 



Convitti are a prominent feature of the Italian system of education. 
They are found also in connection with the normal schools. 

Xumber of pupils and instructors in lyceumsy 1887-88. 



Government . . . 

Pareggiate 

Nonpareggiate. 



Total 



Outsiders. 

6,895 

866 

1,995 


Boarders. 


Total. 


725 
349 

2,898 


7,620 
1,215 

4,883 


9,756 


3,972 


13, 728 



From the two tables we deduce the following results ; 



Instruct- 
ors. 

917 
228 
992 



2,137 



Gymnasiums. 
Lyceums 



Total 



Outsiders. 


Boarders. 


Totfll. 


29,213 
9,756 


20, 919 
3,972 


50, 132 
13, 728 


38, 969 


24, 891 


63, 860 



Instruct- 
ors. 

4,982 
2,137 

a 7, 119 



a This total contains all directors of gymnasiums, presidents of lyceums, and teachers of gj'mnas- 
tics, as well as all professors and teachers of every kind. 

The following table shows the number of pupils who were licensed 
on final examination : 

Inferior gymnasiums 1, 122 

Superior gymnasiums 5, 289 



Total gymnasiums j. 6,411 

Lyceums 3, 201 
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The secondary schools, as a rale, are small. The gymnasium of 
average size contains but GS pupils; the avel'age lyceum but 42. The 
average number of instructors i)er gymnasium, counting all the classes, 
ranges from 5.10 to 7.07; per lyceum, from 3.70 to 7.04. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the teaching force is. relative to the number of 
students, very large. 

The salaries in the public secondary schools are fixed by law. The 
professors are divided into two classes, titular and regent. The former 
are appointed by the King on the recommendation of the minister, the 
latter by the minister. The titular professor is selected by competition 
from persons who hold the degree of university doctor in the science 
or department of study for which they are competing, or he must hold 
other legal certificate. A previous examination is not necessary in the 
case of the regent if he hold a suitable normal diploma, but he can 
not be promoted to the higher grade without it. 

GYMNASIUM SALARIES. 



Director 

Professor titular : 

Superior clas^ 

Inlerior class 

Frofesftor regent : 

Snperior class 

Inierior class 

Instructor in gymnastics 



Class I. 



JAre. 
2,400 

2,400 
2,160 



Class II. 



Lire. 

2,160 

2.160 
1,920 

1,800 
1,728 



Class m. 



Lire. 

1,920 

1,920 



800 



LYCEUM SALARIES. 



President 

Professor titular 
Professor regent 



3,600 
2,640 




2,460 
2,160 



The courses of study are shown with sufficient fullness in the following 
time-tables : 

Hours per tveek for each class of the inferior gymnasium. 



Subjects assigned. 



Obligatory. 

The Italian language 

Latin language. 

The national history 

Deftcriptive and politieal geography 

Arithmetic and ideas of naturaracience 

Optional. 

The French language 

Drawing 

Total 



I. 


II. 


7 


7 


7 


7 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


20 


20 


2 


3 i 


2 


3 


24 


26 



III. 



7 
7 
2 
2 
2 



20 

3 
3 



26 
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Hours per week for each class of the superior gymnasium and the lyceum. 



Subjects aasigued. 



Italian language and liteiatnre. 
Latin language and literature. . 
Greek language and literature . 

Civil history 

Historical geography 

Philosophy 

Mathematics 

Physics and chemistry 

Katural history 



Total. 



Superior gym- 
nasium. 



IV. 



5 
6 
3 
3 
1 



2 
2 



22 



6 
5 
3 
3 
1 



2 
2 



22 



Lyceum. 



I. 



5 
5 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 



II. 



4 
3 
3 
3 

1 

2 

3 

3 
•> 



III. 



4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 



24 



24 



24 



The mathematics taught in the superior gymnasium and the lyceum 
is rational arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and plane trigonometry. 
The philosophy taught in the lyceum is descriptive psychology, formal 
logic, and ethics. 

It will be seen that in the secondary classical schools 45 hours are 
assigned to the natioual language and literature, 43 to Latin, and 15 to 
Greek, making 101 to such studies ; 21 to history, 11 to geographj'^, 16 
to mathematics (dividing the six hours assigned to arithmetic and 
natural science equally), 6 to philosophy, and 19 to science. This 
makes 176 hqurs in all, not counting the optional studies, which make 
16 hours more. Eeligious instruction is not given in the public second- 
ary schools. 

The tables published by the Government do not give as full a view 
of the history of secondary classical instruction as we could desire. We 
know the number of Government schools and the attendance upon 
them year by year since 1862, but we have no similar information of the 
other secondary schools previous to 1880. From 1862 to 1879, inclusive, 
the Government gymnasiums increased from 93 to 109 and the lyceums 
from 67 to 83 5 in the same period the students attending these schools 
increased from 7,221 to 11,603, and from 3,005 to 5,775, respectively. 
Since 1879 the general movement is shown below. 

Number of gymnasiums and lyceums and the number of pupils in the same at different 

periods. 



Tear. 



1880 
1884 
1888 



Gymnasiums. 


Lyceams. 


Toi 


Number. 


Pupils. 


Number. 


Pupils. 


Number. 


692 
734 
728 


37,915 
45,110 
50,132 


278 
341 
320 


10, 356 
13, 674 
13,728 


970 
1,075 
1,048 



48,270 
58,784 
63, 800 



A more careful analysis would show that in this period the Govern- 
ment and pareggiate gymnasiums increased from 179 to 226, the episco- 
pal from 221 to 255, while the public nonpareggiate diminished from 146 
to 106, and the private from 148 to 141, In the Government, pareggiate, 
and episcopal schools the pupils increased about 50 per cent. The Gov- 
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eminent and pareggiate lyceums increased from 105 to 131, the episcopal 
from 104 to 123, the private lyceums gained 5 and the public nonpareg- 
giate lost 8. The movement of students corresponded to the movement 
of schools. 

Upon the whole, the Government, the pareggiate, and the episcopal 
secondary classical schools appear to have attained a practical relative 
equilibrium. 

SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

Schools and institutes, — Formerly there was small opportunity in 
Italy, as in other countries, for students to carry on studies outside of 
the traditionary lineS; in which the main emphasis was placed on the 
Greek and Latin classics. But in response to the demands of the more 
modern spirit there has been developed a complete system of technical 
or scientific instruction, running parallel with the old secondary schools 
and with the university. This system consists of the superior technical 
institutes and of the secondary technical institutes. 

The secondary schools serve two main purposes — they prepare stu- 
dents for the more advanced instruction of the superior institutes, and 
they give others who are not able to pursue the higher instruction, or 
who do not wish to do so, a much-needed discipline, and a preparation 
for practical life that they could not secure in any other way 5 and in 
one point of view it is an encouraging fact that the second class is 
much the larger of the two. 

These institutions are of two kinds — the technical schools and the 
technical institutes. The organization of both is as old, at least, as the 
Casati law. The technical school is intended for boys from 11 to 14 
years of age; it sends some students to the secondary institute, but a 
larger number inmiediately to practical life. Candidates for admission 
are examined in the elements of arithmetic, in penmanship, and in the 
Italian language. The following table shows the studies taught, and 
the number of hours weekly in each study, on the basis of the class: 



studies. 



Fenmansbip 

Bookkeepiug 

Draiiviiig, ornamental 

Geometrical and freehand geography 

The JbYench language.... 

The Italian language 

Mathematics, arithmetic, and geometry 

Moral ideas and the duties of the citizen 

Ideas of physics, chemistry, and mineralogy. 

Ideas of natural history 

The history of Greece 

The history of Italy 



Total 



Classes. 



I. 



6 
2 
2 
6 
4 



II. 



H 

2 
5 
6 
4 



2 
"2 



25 



27J 



III. 



3 
6 
5 
I 



2 
2 
2 



29i! 



III. 



2 
5 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 



31 



It will be seen that Class III is twice given. Students who pass for 
the institute take the work set down in the first coIuulil «a \!c^^\-^^s^\ 
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tliose who pass for a license, tlie work in the next column. The first 
two years are common in both courses; The studies peculiar to the 
second course are chosen with especial reference to practical life. 

The technical institute presents five courses of study — physico- 
mathematical, land surveying, trade and computation, agriculture, and 
industry. For the first two years the studies in the five sections are the 
same; in the third and fourth years the different courses differ widely, 
although containing studies in common. 

The physico-mathematical section prepares pupils for the faculty of 
mathematics and science in the universities, for certain higher institu- 
tions of scientific instruction, and for the naval school at Genoa. Grad- 
uates from the other sections are fitted for the practical pursuits that 
their names suggest. 

Xime-iable of the physico-mathematical section, 

[Hours a week.] 



studies. 



Chemistry 

Oruanioutal drawing 

Architectural drawiug 

General physics 

Complementary physics 

Geography 

Italian literature 

The French languace 

English or German language. 

Logic and ethics 

Mathematics 

General history 

Zoology and botany 

Mineralogy and geology 



G 



3 
6 
3 



6 
3 
3 



Total 



30 



Classes. 
II. III. 



G 



3 
5 
3 
3 
2 
5 
3 



3 



4 
5 



4 
2 
5 



a 
2 



IV. 



3 



6 



3 


1 • 









33 


30 


29 



Time-tdhle of the section of land survetfing, 
[Hours a Treek.l 



studies. 



Agriculture , 

Agricultural bookkeeping. 

Constructions 

Drawing of constructions . . 

Chemistry 

Ornamental drawing 

Taxation 



Classes. 



T. 



General physic 
Geograpnj 



Bural legislation 

Italian literature 

The French language. . . 

Logic and ethics 

Mathematics 

General history 

Zoology and botany 

Mineralogy and geology. 

Topography 

Topographical drawing. 
Descriptive geometry. . . 



6 



6 
3 



6 
3 
3 



Total 



80 



IL 



5 
3 
2 
5 
3 



3 
3 



III. 



33 



2 
2 
2 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

32 



IV. 



2 
3 
4 



2 
6 



9 



33 
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Time-iahle of the section of commerce and bookkeeping, 

[Hours a week.] 



Studies. 



Penmanship 

GcDoral chemistry 

Bookkooj)iug and computation 

Civic duties - 

Commercial and administrative duties. 

Ornamental drawing 

Political economy 

Financial and statistical science 

General physics 

Geoffrai)hy 

Italian literature 

The French language 

The English or German language 

Logic and ethics 

Mathematics 

Zoology and botany 

Mineralogy and geology 

General history 



Classes. 



3 
6 
3 



6 
3 



Total 



8 



30 



II. 



III. 



2 
4 



3 
5 
3 
3 
2 



3 
3 



33 



5 

3 



3 
5 



4 
2 
5 



33 



IV. 



2 
i 



6 
2 
5 



32 



Time-idble of the section of agriculture. 
[Hours a week.] 



Studies. 



Agricultural science 

Cnem i »t ry 

Ornamental drawing 

Elements of topography and construction 

Physics 

Geography 

llural lei^islatiou 

Italian literature 

The French language 

Mathematics 

General h istory 

Botany 

Zoology 

Geology and mineralogy 

Apx)Iications of natural history to agriculture. 



Total 



Classes. 



II. 



III. 



8 i 



3 i 



6 
3 
6 
3 
2 



31 



3 
3 



(i 
3 
G 
3 



2 



32 



3 
4 



6 

3 1 



o 

u 



25 



IV. 



6 




2 
2 



23 



Time-table of the industrial section. 
[Hours a week.] 



Studies. 



General chemistry and elements of organic chemistry. 

Ornamental drawing 

Elementary physicti .^....^ 

Geopranhy 

Italian literature * 

The French language 

Mathematics 

G eneral history 

IJotany 

Zoology 

Geology and mineralogy 



Total 



Classes. 



I. 



8 



3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
2 



ir. 



31 



G 
3 
3 
6 
3 

3 



III. 



32 I 



4 
3 
4 



14 



\ 



IV. 
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The secondary scientific institutions, like the secondary classical 
schools, are classed as government, pareggiate, and nonpareggiate. 
The following table shows the number of technical schools, their dis- 
tribution in the classes just named, and the number of teachers and 
pupils : 



Pupils. 



Government. . . 

Pareggiate 

Nonpareggiate 

Total.... 



Schools. 


Professors. 


143 

99 

167 


1,119 

764 

1.145 


409 


3,028 



14,899 
8,328 
6,411 



29,638 



Or, if we add the directors without teaching duties and teachers of 
gymnastics, we have a grand total of 3,487 teachers. 

The pareggiate schools are, 3 provincial, 89 communal, and 7 endowed. 
The nonpareggiate are, 66 communal, 20 endowed, 3 episcopal, and 78 
private. 

Four thousand four hundred and fifty students were examined for 
licenses and 3,248 were licensed in these schools in 1887. 



Technical institutes. 



Government. 
Pareggiate . . 
Private 



Total. 



Insti- 
tutes. 


Professors. 


51 

13 

6 


968 

202 

79 


70 


1,249 



Pupils. 

and 
auditors. 



4,599 
885 
204 

5,688 



Or, adding presidents without teaching functions and teachers of 
gymnastics, we have a total of 1,317. Five of the pareggiate institutes 
are provincial, 7 communal, and 1 endowed. The 6 nonpareggiate are 
all private. 

Of the students enrolled in the technical institutes 3,155 were pursu- 
ing the common studies of Classes I and II. The 2,533 remaining were 
distributed among the five sections as follows : Physico-mathematics, 
766 5 land surveying, 740; agriculture, 22; the commercial course, 923, 
and the industrial, 82. One thousand four hundred and eighty-five 
students were examined and 972 were licensed. 

The students licensed were distributed as follows among the five 
sections : The physico-mathematical, 278 ; land surveying, 293 ; agricul- 
ture, 7; commerce, 372; industry, 22. 

The salaries of the professors of the Government secondary technical 
schools and institutes are shown in the following tables: 
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Director , 

Professor titular : 

First class 

Second class 

Professor regent : 

First class 

Second class 

Commissioned teacher 




Class II. Class III. 



Lire. 
1,920 

1,920 
1,680 

1,536 
1,344 
1,008 



TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 



Professor titular 
Professor regent 



Class I. 



Lire. 
2,640 
2, 112 



Class II. 



Lire. 
2,400 
1, 920 



Class III. 



Lire. 
2,160 
1,728 



The commissioned teachers in the institutes receive an annual sti- 
pend proportionate to the work that they actually perform. 

The professors titular in the Government schools and institutes are 
appointed by the King, on recommendation of the minister of public 
instruction ; the professors regent, by the minister. But there are no 
competitive examinations to test the fitness of candidates as in the 
classical schools. 

In the technical schools and institutes we meet again the esterni and 
convittori, terms that were explained in dealing with classical instruc- 
tion. But the first are now relatively far more numerous than the 
second. In the schools the ratio is 26.'026 to 2.911 ; in the institutes it 
is 5.397 to 2.91. Here, too, we find a class called auditori, persons who 
attend lectures but are not considered proper pupils. These hearers 
are not included in the above ratios. 

In 1887 the technical schools^ and institutes* were distributed by 
compartments as follows : 



Piedmont 
Liguria .. 
Lombardy 
Venetia . . 
Emilia . . . 
Umbria. . . 
Marches . 
Tuscany . 
Rome 



Schools. 


Insti- 
tutes. 


43 


9 


26 


4 


48 


10 


32 


5 


29 


8 


18 


4 


23 


5 


38 


3 


19 


3 



Abruzzi-. 
Campania 
Aspiilia . . 
Basilica ta 
Calabria. . 
Sicily .... 
Sardinia.. 

Total 




Insti- 
tutes. 



3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 



70 



'In 1890-91 there were 329 public technical schools with 31,159 pupils, and 68 
private technical schools with 1,969 pupils. 

^The technical institutes numbered 68 public, with 7,568 pupils; private, 5, pupils, 
232. . 
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Every province had at least oue technical school, while Naples 
reported 35. In the compartments and provinces where but one sec- 
ondary technical institution of a kind is found, it is invariably a Gov- 
ernment institution. 

Naturally, secondary scientific instruction has grown more rapidly 
in recent years than secondary classical instruction. In 1863 there 
were 42 technical schools, with 2,200 students; in 1879 the correspond- 
ing numbers were 63 and 7,070. Kone but Government schools are 
reported for this period. In 1863 there were 32 institutes, with 1,789 
students J in 1879 the numbers were (jS and 7,G13. Since the last- 
named year we have full reports. The more important facts are sum- 
marized in the following table : 



Year. 



1880 
1883 
1886 
1888 



Technical schools. 



Technical institutes. 



Number. 



314 
423 
425 
409 



Students. Number 



20, 711 
24,884 
26, 624 
28, 936 



66 
67 
66 
64 



Students. 



7, 358 
7,585 
7,012 
5,919 



The Government schools have continued to grow. In 1880 there were 
63, with 6,990 pupils; in 1888, 143, with 14,652 pupils. All the other 
schools have fallen off in numbers, or in pupils, or in both. More and 
more this important department of education is passing into the hands 
of the national Government. The church influence is here extremely 
small. 

THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It was on Italian soil that the first modern institutions of learning 
to bear the name of university appeared. Definite dates it is impos- 
sible to give. Nor, when we consider all the facts and circumstances 
attending their origin, could we expect to find it otherwise. The order 
of evolution was something like this: One or more teachers, alone or 
supported by a patron or patrons, attracted a group of scholars; other 
teachers came to the assistance of the first ones, followed by more 
scholars; rules were formulated to govern instructors and students in 
their scholastic relations; private individuals and Government lent 
their encouragement; the school, which at first depended wholly or 
mainly upon the teachers, acquired an independent momentum, status, 
and character; and, finally, the conferring of a charter by the Pope, 
or some other authority, gave it a distinct institutional organization 
and life. At a later day this order was often reversed; many of the 
universities took their rise from a formal act of institution or founda* 
tion, but the early ones grew up and were not founded. Sometimes 
the University of Salerno, that came to an end in 1817, is said to have 
originated in 1150. The medical school that became the University of 
Saleruo consMeraibJy antedated that time. The year 1200 is often 
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assigned to Bologna. That famous seat of learning celebrated what 
she regards as her eighth centennial in 1888. Such dates as these are 
more or less arbitrary, standing, perhaps, for some formal act, as the 
conferring of a charter, or for sudden internal growth or expansion. 
There were numerous schools in medireval Italy that may be called 
candidates for university honors. Some perished, some that lived 
never reached that dignity, but of those that did reach it Salerno and 
Bologna were the first. 

Originally these institutions were rather special schools than schools 
of general learning. Salerno, which received a strong impulse from 
Arabian science, was long the most celebrated school of medicine in the 
world. Bologna, under Isnerius and the Glossatores, was equally 
famous for law.^ The expansion of special schools into schools of gen- 
eral learning was due to one of the most important facts in the intel- 
lectual history of the modern world. 

It was in Italy that the Renaissance was born and also attained its 
fullest growth. There, in the times of Petrarch and Dante, men began 

* 

to read once more the great masterpieces of Latin antiquity and to be 
molded by them. There, on the fall of Constantinople into the hands 
of the Turks in 1453, came the Greek scholars who fled to the West, 
greatly stimulating, if they did not actually introduce, the study of the 
Greek classics. While the Renaissance came after the universities, it 
still affected them profoundly in three respects: (1) It gave them a 
powerful stimulus; (2) it widened their field of teaching and made 
them in fact universities; (3) it determined, almost to our own times, 
the subject-matter of the first of their faculties, and, indeed, of all lib- 
eral education. The specializing tendency by no means disappeared. 
Salerno continued famous for medicine, Bologna for law, and Paris for 
theology, while also cultivating the whole circle of knowledge. The 
university organization made specialization easy;, nothing more was 
necessary than to emphasize some one of the four faculties, viz, phi- 
losophy, jurisprudence, theology, or medicine. But the characteristic 



* Baedoker, speaking from the local standpoint, tiins summarizes the history of 
Bologna: '' The university, said to have been originally founded in the fifth century, 
acquired a European reputation as a school of jurisprudence under Isnerius, who intro- 
duced the study of Koman law about 1088, and his successors, the Glossatores. Stu- 
dents streamed to it not only from all parts of Italy, but also from the countries of the 
North. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries their number was generally 3,0(K) to 
5,000, and in 1262 it is said to have increased to nearly 10,000. The study of med- 
icine aud philosophy was introduced at a later period and a theological faculty 
established by Pope Innocent VI. The anatomy of the human frame was first taught 
here in the fourteenth century, and galvanism was discovered hero by Joseph Gal- 
vani iu 1789. It is a remarkable fact that the university of Bologna has numbered 
members of the fair sex among its professors. Thus in the fourteenth century 
Novella d' Andrea, a lady of great personal attractions, who is said to have been 
concealed by a curtain during her lectures ; and at a subsequent period Laura Bassi 
(mathematics and physical science), Mme. Manzoliua (anatomy), and more recently 
(1794-1817) Clotilda Tambroni (Greek). 
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work of the universities, as a whole, was liberal teaching; they were 
the homes of humanity. These three things Italy may therefore fairly 
claim as her own — the university, the Eenaissance, and that union 
of the two which has so largely shaped modern education, and, more 
broadly, modern intellectual life. 

It is not at all necessary to go into the organization and manage- 
ment of the Italian universities under the old regime; to do so would 
be out of place. It suffices to say that they had their several charters 
and statutes, their governing and teaching bodies, their endowments 
and revenues, and that they experienced the vicissitudes incident to 
such institutions down to the final 'disappearance of the old political 
order of things and the unification of the Peninsula. Soon aft^r that 
end was consummated in 1870 the State " took over the universities," 
as it is called — that is, appropriated their property and assumed their 
management, or, in other words, the State nationalized the universi- 
ties, making them the crown and summit of the system of public 
instruction that was now created for the Kingdom! of Italy. The fol- 
lowing table will introduce us at once to their present organization, 
condition, and work : 

The royal universities. 





Tear 
found- 
ed. 


Profes- 
sors and 
instruct- 
ors. 


Students. 


Degrees 

con- 
ferred. 




Name. 


Jurispru- 
dence. 


Mathe- 
matics 

and 
science. 


Letters 
and 

philoso- 
phy. 


Medicine 
and 

surgery. 


Total. 


Diplomas 

con- 

feiTed. 


Bologna 

Caghari 


1200(?) 
1626 
1434 
1243 (?) 
1290 
1549 
1678 
1224 
1222 (?) 
1805 
1512 
1300 
1338 
1303 
1677 
(a) 
1404 


102 
37 
65 
66 
14 
62 
70 

284 

115 
87 
58 
72 
69 

117 
28 
32 

137 


313 

68 

211 

240 

91 

82 

64 

1,639 

209 

421 

48 

204 

153 

549 

37 

48 

708 


139 
7 

17 
73 

m 


35 


758 ' 1,245 
61 1.^6 


257 
18 
58 
99 
15 
19 
27 

559 

128 

127 
20 

102 
90 

167 
15 
29 

251 


69 
9 


Catania 

Genoa 

Mticerata 


3 
31 


223 
466 


454 

810 

91 

203 

319 

4,074 

1,137 

1,125 

238 

985 

596 

1,297 

119 

169 

2,195 


37 

44 

4 


Messina 

"Mfulpina, 


20 

24 

294 

289 

145 

21 

162 

161 

^48 


1 


ioo 

231 

2,018 

515 

524 

169 

596 

246 

507 

82 

121 

1,078 


14 

8 


Naples 

Padua 

Palermo 

Parma 


123 

124 

35 


185 
96 
70 
18 


Pavia 

Pisa 


25 
36 
93 


113 
15 


Kome.. 

Sassari ...... 


44 
4 


Siena 






13 


Turin 


289 1 120 


94 


Total.. 




1,415 


5,085 


1,789 1 624 


7,695 


15, 193 


1,981 


837 













a Thirteenth century. 

There were also registered 310 auditors. 

Besides the Government universities, there are 4 free universities — 
Gamerino, founded in 1727 5 Ferrara, 1391; Perugia, 1276,' and Urbino, 
1564. These institutions had a total of 83 instructors of all grades and 
371 students — 96 in jurisprudence, 16 in science, and 259 in medicine. 
Together they conferred 16 degrees and 60 diplomas. The free univer- 
sities are supported by municipalities or by their own funds, and as 
they do not contain philosophical faculties, they are universities only 
/n name. 
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Mention should also be made of tlie university courses annexed to 3 
of the lyceums, founded in 1812-1817. These courses represent 21 in- 
structors and 70 students — 15 in jurisprudence and 55 in medicine — 
and 25 diplomas. 

Of the 1,415 instructors in the 17 universities 509 were ordinary 
professors, 216 extraordinary professors, 155 were commissioned and 
supplied, 6 were teaching without any university grade, and 529 by 
private assignment as free docents. 

The ordinary professors are appointed by the King without limit of 
time; the extraordinary by the minister only for the course. Appoint- 
ments are made with reference to scholastic and professional standing; 
or the superior council may appoint a commission to conduct a com- 
petitive examination of candidates; or, again, the question as between 
competitors may be decided upon printed theses. 

The regular professor's salary is 5,000 lire; but 10 per cent of this 
sum is added to it at the close of each period of six years of service. 

Formerly studies were distributed according to the traditionary uni- 
versity method, but modern conditions and needs have wrought some 
important changes. The theological faculties, which were recognized 
by the Casati law, have been dispensed with, leaving theological 
instruction to other agencies than the State. In the meantime instruc- 
tion has been materially strengthened on the modern side. Commonly 
we find four faculties — jurisprudence, mathematics and natural and 
physical science, letters and philosophy, and medicine and surgery. 
Sometimes, however, mathematics and science are separate faculties. 
Faculties are divided into groups, but not according to any uniform 
method. 

At the head of each university is a rector appointed by the King. 
He is assisted by an academical council, composed of the presidents 
of faculties and the heads of some principal schools or groups. The 
council of Naides consists of 12 men, including the rector; of Bologna, 
11. The central educational authority at Eome marks out the broad 
lines to be followed, but the usual university freedom is allowed to 
faculties and professors. 

The regular courses in the several faculties are four years, with the 
exception of medicine and surgery, where it is six years. In the schools 
of pharmacy it is four or five years, according as a diploma only or a 
degree is sought. The university year is nine and one-half mouths in 
length, beginning some time in November. It opens with a formal 
inauguration, the principal feature of which is an address delivered by 
a member of one of the faculties. 

The specializing tendency, or perhaps it would be better to say the 
emphasizing tendency, is quite pronounced. The University of Naples, 
for example, which is the largest of all the universities, emphasizes 
science and medicine. The stato del personale of Naples for the 
scholastic year 1890-91 was as follows: 
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Tbo rector, tbe academic council, 12 in number, and the secretary's office, 9 in 
number. 

Tbo faculty of jurisprudence, 24 professors and 63 teachers. 

The faculty of medicine and surgery, 37 professors and 64 free teachers ; the first 
medical clinic, 7; tbe second medical clinic, 3; special medical clinic for demonstra- 
tive and propaedeutic pathology, 4; surgical clinic, 7; clinic of traumatology, 2; 
clinic of opthalmology, 5; clinic of obstetrics, 7; clinic of skin diseases andsyphilis^ 
5; clinica psicbiatrica, 5; cabinet of experimental physiology, 6; cabinet of legal 
medicine, 3; cabinet of general pathology, 3; cabinet of hygiene, 4j cabinet of 
materia medica, 6; cabinet of human anatomy, 7; cabinet of pathological anatomy, 
5; cabinet of neuro-pathology, 1; cabinet of propaedeutics and special pathology, 3; 
school of pharmacy, 7; free teachers, 2; cabinet of pharmaceutical chemistry, 3. 

The faculty of mathematics and science, physical and natural, mathematical sec- 
tion, 14 professors ; scientific section, 14 professors; free teachers of mathematical 
section, 18; free teachers of scientific section, 18; museum of mineralogy, 9; cabi- 
net of geology, 3; botanical garden, 16; cabinet of physics, 5; cabinet of physi- 
ology and general histology, 4; meteorological observatory of Vesuvius and cabinet 
of terrestrial physics, 8 ; cabinet of geodesy, 2 ; cabinet of general chemistry and 
school of practice annexed to the cabinet, 7; cabinet of comparative anatomy, 5; 
cabinet of anthropology, 3; school of mathematics and drawing, 5; scuola di 
magistero in scienze, a director. 

The faculty of philosophy and letters : Professors, 20 ; honorary professors of the 
university, 7; free teachers, 21; scuola di magistero in lettere, 1 director; pedagog- 
ical museum, 2. In addition the library employed 23 persons. 

Otber institutions distribute tlieir faculties according to their special 
needs, thus widening the whole field of university instruction. Thus, 
we find special schools, museums, cabinets, clinics, etc., for veterinary- 
medicine, archaeology, gynecology. Mount Etna, procurators and nota- 
ries, applications of engineering, zoology, zootomy, anatomy of domestic 
vertebrate animals, zootechny, astronomical observatories, descriptive 
geometry, geography, mental diseases, partnerships, infinitesimal cal- 
culus, cryptogamic botany, numismatics, animal surgery, agriculture, 
economic administration, nose and larynx diseases. 

To many minds the most interesting statistics contained in the above 
table will be those showing the number of students in the different 
faculties. They will bear repetition : 

Jurisprudence 5, 085 

Science and mathematics 1, 789 

Letters and philosophy 624 

Medicine and surgery 7, 695 

Total 15,193 

No facts could show more demonstrably than these the direction in 
which the educational tide is setting in Italy. Kot only was Italy the 
native home of the Renaissance, but no country has held more loyally 
to the classical tradition. As already remarked, until within a brief 
period, secondary instruction consisted mainly of the humanities; and 
yet, in the year 1887-88, but 624 students out of 15,193 found in the 
national universities were pursuing letters and philosophy. 
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lu these statistics we recognize the play of familiar forces. The only 
career to wliich the third faculty directly leads is teaching. The gym- 
nasium and lyceum professors must have studied in this faculty. But 
the old chairs are full; new schools api)ear but infrequently; so that^ 
practically, the only openings for new men are made by the death, 
resignation, or retirement of old ones. In 1887-88 the whole number 
of these teachers was 5,133. Apparently the attendance upon the 
philosophical faculties is quite sufficient to recruit the depleted ranks. 

The same year the 579 technical schools and institutes were taught 
by 4,277 professors. If we add the 1,3G0 teachers in the agricultural 
schools and the industrial and commercial schools, a very large number 
of whom, at least, must have received a scientific training, we have a 
total of 5,637. There still remain the professors of the universities and 
of the superior scientific institutions. Everything considered, it is fair 
to conclude that the present demands for teachers in the two kinds of 
schools are about equal. It is hard to say whether the two have j^et 
reached a state of equilibrium, but the future appears to belong rather 
to the modern school. 

But teaching is by no means tlie only career to which scientific 
instruction leads, as witness the numerous openings to scientific men 
in civil, industrial, and commercial life. Considering these openings, it 
is not surprising that the disparity between the two numbers should 
be so great. 

An interesting comparison lies between the students in the secondary 
classical and the secondary scientific schools. They were, respectively, 
63,860 and 35,775 in number. The lyceum examined 5,259 and licensed 
3,210 students. The technical schools examined 4,450 and licensed 
3,248. Why should the ratio of classical students to scientific students 
be 63 to 35 in the secondary schools, while it is only 6 to 12 in the uni- 
versities? The answer is that university students in jurisprudence 
and medicine proper, as well as those in letters and philosophy, must 
receive a classical preparation; in other words, all students but those 
in science and mathematics. Were it not for this rule the classics 
would no doubt lose more ground in Italy than they have already lost. 

To be admitted as a student to any faculty, the candidate must have 
received a certificate of graduation from a secondary school leading up 
to it. He registers at the beginning of the year for the course that he 
intends to pursue, but he enjoys large liberty after registration. The 
maximum limit of study is thirty hours a week, and the minimum 
eighteen hours; in medicine the maximum is thirty-six hours. The 
royal universities are open to women on the same terms as to men, but 
the statistics of superior instruction do not show to what extent women 
avail themselves of their opportunities. 

It will be seen that diplomas and degrees are both named in the table. 
The doctor's degree is given on compliance with all the conditions relat- 
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iiig to the prescribed regular courses; a diploma, for certain special 
courses. This is the distribution of the degrees: 

Jurispradence 954 

Letters alone 112 

Philosophy alone 13 

125 

Mathematics 24 

Physics 8 

Chemistry ^ 10 

Natural science 31 

Agriculture 13 

86 

Medicine and surgery 779 

Veterinary surgery ^ 28 

Pharmacy 9 

816 

Total 1,981 

The students examined for degrees were 2,006 in number. Of the 
837 diplomas conferred, 674 were given in the faculty of medicine and 
surgery. 

Still more light is thrown on the question of studies by the distribu- 
tion of the professors and other instructors. The list includes the free 
as well as the royal universities : 

Jurisprudence , 419 

Letters and philosophy 197 

Mathematics and scionc • 323 

Medicine and surgery 566 

Total '. 1,498 

It has been stated that the Government appropriated the property of 
the 17 universities and assumed the sole responsibility of their manage- 
ment. While in general the incomes from the productive funds for- 
merly belonging to a university is a measure of the appropriations now 
made to it, it is by no means closely followed. A much larger sum 
is expended each year for higher education than the aggregate such 
funds produced. The ordinary expenses of the 17 universities for the 
scholastic year 1888-89 were 7,963,837 lira; the extraordinary, 751,747; 
total, 8,715,584 lire, or $1,743,117, counting the lire at 20 cents. If the 
money were equally divided, which of course is not the case, the univer- 
sities would enjoy an average income of about $100,000. 

The statistics for a t( rm of years show a healthy growth of interest 
in higher education. The students and auditors attending the univer- 
sities, royal and free, and the university courses annexed to lyceums 
stand thus for the four periods named: 

1866-67 10,381 

1871-72 11,997 

1881-82 11,442 

1888-89 16,578 
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Number of students ami auditors enrolled in the tnnversiiies of the Kingdom at different 

pei'iods. 





1856. 


1882. 


1872. 


1882. 


1888. 


1891-92. a 


Royal universities. 

BolOfmft . . .......M.tmmmm..... 


496 
476 
540 
118 
468 


471 
440 
224 
120 
510 


590 

197 

440 

107 

352 

4,506 

1,072 

231 

282 

755 

569 

793 

108 

1,401 

93 

111 

87 

38 

100 

81 

84 


761 
257 
662 
158 
209 

3,414 
915 
615 
217 
801 
604 
932 
193 

1,809 

144 

107 

91 

95 
51 
79 

77 


1,263 
459 
818 
209 
321 

4,104 

1,168 

1,153 
238 

1,063 
623 

1,319 
170 

?,233 
137 
105 
120 

97 

49 

130 

95 


1.318 


Oatania. 


662 


Genoa .. 


963 


Af esainai . 


353 


^odona 


346 


liI^aDles 


4,721 


Pa<liia . 


1,132 
735 
175 

1,185 
288 
806 
352 

1, 813 
262 
165 
144 

45 

68 

126 

55 


936 

481 

345 

1,380 

622 

593 

161 

962 

110 

59 

49 

51 

134 

88 

38 


1,269 
1,299 


l*alernio 


Parma 


313 


Pavia - 


1,123 


Pisa 


742 


Rome 


1,498 


Sienna 


218 


Turin 


2,063 


Cafifliara 


174 


HCarprnt A 


160 


SaBsarl 


125 


Free universities. 


101 


Ferrara 


79 




198 


TJrbino 


67 






Total 


9,449 


7,774 


11,997 


12, 191 


15, 874 


17, 792 



a These later statistics are added to the table for the convenience of the reader. They are taken 
from the report entitled, "Istruzione secondaria e superiore, anno scolastico 1891-92," p. 189. 

Number of students enrolled in the different faculties of the universities of the Kingdom at 

different periods. 



Tear. 



1867 
1874 
1881 
1888 



Juris- 
prudence. 



3,756 
4,085 
4,454 
5.330 



Medicine 
and 

surgery. 



2,908 
3,075 
5,104 
8,018 



Mathe- 
matics 

and 
science. 



2,125 
2,133 
1,476 
1,865 



Letters 
and 

philos- 
ophy. 



166 
202 
352 
661 



Theol- 
ogy. 



35 



Different 
courses. 



1,391 
1,987 



Total. 



10, 381 
11, 482 
11, 386 
15, 874 



The registration of students in the several faculties, by years, shows 
a remarkable uniformity and persistency in attendance. 





I. 


II. 


m. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


JurisDrndenco '. 


1,039 
149 
620 
839 


1,190 
155 
631 
907 


1,243 
142 
150 
925 


1,301 
178 
123 
891 






Iiotters and nhilosonh v 






Mathematics and science .. 






Medicine and surfferv 


897 


893 







In the schools of pharmacy and some other special schools, however 
the members are very fluctuating. 
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THE SUPERIOR INSTITUTES. 

The institutions that bear this name, 11 in number, stand to the 
technical schools and institutes in a relation similar to that in which 
the universities stand to the gymnasium and lyceum. They are of 
late origin and sprang, of course, from the recent growth of interest 
in scientific knowledge. Their names, together with the dates of their 
foundation, form an interesting chapter of educational history: 

Bologna: School of Application for Engineers, 1887. 

Florence : Institute of Superior Studies and of Perfecting, 1859. 

Milan: Academy of Sciences and Letters, 1859., 

Milan: Superior Technical Institute, 1859. 

Milan : Superior School of Veterinary Medicine, 1859. 

Naples: School of Application for Engineers, 1810. Reorganized in 1863. 

Naples : Superior School of Veterinary Medicine, 1856. 

Pisa : Superior Normal School, 1846. 

Home : School of Application for Engineers, 1873. 

Turin: School of Application for Engineers, 1859. 

Turin : Superior School of Veterinary Medicine, 1796. Reorganized in 1860. 

The names of these institutes directly suggest their character. They 
are all Government institutions. The central authority lays down gen- 
eral lules for their regulation, but the professors enjoy much the same 
liberty as the university professors. Together they had in 1887-88 
235 i)rofessors and instructors and 1,959 students and auditors. The 
students were distributed among the three faculties^ as follows; 

Mathematics and science 1, 184 

Letters and philosophy 176 

Medicine 599 

One hundred and thirty-eight degrees and 347 diplomas were awarded 
on examination. The growth of the superior institutes is shown by the 
following table: 

Students and auditors, 

1861 262 

1871 1,148 

1881 1,235 

1885 1,715 

1888 1,959 
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THE SUPERIOR SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
These sclioola are also 11 in number, and their names, with the dates 
of their foundation, are matters of interest: 

Bari : Superior School of Commerce, 1886. 

Florence: Scliool of Social Scieucc, 1879. 

Florence: Superior Institute of Work for Wo'uen,' 1882. 

Genoa: Superior School of Commerce, 1884. 

Genou : Saperior Naval SeLool, 1870. 

Milan: Superior School of Agriculture, 1870. 

Portici : Superior School of Agrioultnro, 1872. 

Eome: Superior Institute of Work forWomen,' 1883. 

Turin : Museum of Italian Industrjr, 1862. 

Vallomliroso : Institute of Forestry, 1869. 

Venice: Snperior School of Commerce, 1868. 
In 1887-8S these schools had a total of 147 professors and instructors 
and 789 students and auditors. These students were distributed in 
courses as follows: Preparatory and common, 145; literature, history, 

'These are normal sohoola of a high grade (vide report of the GQm.nii9s.iaa«i "A 
Education for 1890-91, Vol. I, p. 32RV 
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geography, pedagogy, and mathematics, 179 ; agriculture and forestry, 
161; industrial chemistry, 15; industrial mechanics, 61; engineering, 
etc., 9; ornamentation, 21; various courses, 27. One hundred and 
seven students received diplomas. 

The growth of the superior special schools has not been very vigor- 
ous. In 1872 there were enrolled in them o09 students; in 1882, 397; 
in 1888, 789. The Museum of Italian Industry at Milan, which was 
long the foremost school of this class, reported but 81 students in 1888. 

MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS. 

The Italian system of public instruction has now been traced out in 
its main features. There remain, however, several groups of schools 
supplementary to the institutions of elementary, secondary, and supe- 
rior instruction that may be brought together under the general head 
of miscellaneous. 

Institutes of mercantile marine. 



Kind of school. 



Government 
Parepgiate . . 
Private 

Total.. 



Number. 


Professors. 


18 
2 
1 


151 

16 

4 


21 


171 



students. 



720 

48 

5 



773 



The instruction given in these institutes relates to marine construc- 
tion and mechanism, and to fitting comrmauders of vessels for their 
duties. 

Special schools and practical schools of agriculture. — Of the 8 special 
schools of agriculture 5 are devoted to vine culture, 1 to olive culture 
and oil making, 1 to pomology and horticulture, and 1 to zootechny 
and cheese making. In 1889-90 these schools had 47 instructors and 
assistants, 232 students, and they issued 62 licenses. 

The practical schools of agriculture were 21 in number, with 63 
teachers and assistants and 566 students. They issued 109 licenses. 

In all there were 29 agricultural schools, with 160 teachers and 798 
students. The oldest of these schools was founded at Treviso in 1876, 
the last at Bergamo in 1887. 

Schools of mines. — These are 4 in number, 1 founded in 1862, 1 in 
1867, and 2 in 1871. Together they had 23 teachers and 53 pupils and 
issued 12 licenses. 

Industrial and commercial schools, 1888-89. 



Kind of school. 



Superior schools of art applied to industry. 

Schools of arts and trades 

Schools of art applied to industry 

Special schools 

Professional schools for women 

Total 



Number. 


Teachers. 


Pupils. 


5 
53 
74 
21 
15 


40 
452 
282 
175 
301 


1,058 
7,063 
7,870 
1,985 
5,135 


168 


1,250 


23,111 



Licenses. 



49 
291 
419 
150 
526 



1,435 
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Schools belonging to this group are foand in 54 of the 63 provinces. 

Academies and institutes of fine arts. — The 14 schools and institutes 
of this description had 176 teachers, 376 pupils, and they issued 31 
diplomas. The oldest of them, the Institute of Fine Arts at Florence, 
was founded in 1350, the Academy of Carrara in 1769, the Academy of 
Milan in 1776, the Institute of Modena in 1786, and the Institute of 
Parma in 1756 ; the others fall within the present century. 

Musical institutes and conservatories. — The 6 institutions devoted to 
the cultivation of music contained 154 teachers and 826 pupils, and 
they issued 48 diplomas. The College of Music at Naples, the oldest 
of them, dates from 1806. Of the 826 pupils 511 were men and 315 
women. 

Annexed to the conservatories of Naples and Parma are normal 
schools of choral singing. The course of study is two years and 
embraces, besides the theory and practice of singing, elementary har- 
mony and practice on the keys of an instrument, anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene, and their applications to singing. 

Military institutes and schools of marine, — In 1888 there were in 
Italy 12 military institutes, the 2 oldest of which, with one exception, 
those of Modena and Milan, were founded in 1859. The single excep- 
tion is the Military Academy of Turin, which dates from 1669. Several 
of these schools emphasize particular features of the art of war, as the 
use of artillery and military sanitation; 1 is a normal school of infan- 
try and another of cavalry. The 12 institutes and schools had 405 
instructors and 3,039 pupils, and 1,201 pupils were promoted at the end 
of their courses of study. 

The Naval Academy at Leghorn was founded in 1881; the School of 
Pupil Machinists at Venice in 1862. Together they had 75 instructors 
and 460 pupils. 

GOVERNMENT LIBBARIES. 

The 32 Government libraries in 1888 contained 1,019,498 books and 
manuscripts, the largest, the National Library at Najdes, containing 
125,296 ; 2 others contained more than 100,000 each. In the year named 
there were 766,153 ^ readers, the largest number, 89,095, being at the 
National Library of Turin. The oldest of these libraries, which is 
also the smallest, dates from the end of the sixteenth century; 3 date 
from the seventeenth century; 7 from the eighteenth century; 2 fall 
within the present century. The dates of the others are not given. 

TWENTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ROME. 

Previous to 1870 such a thing as a system of public schools was 
wholly unknown to the Eomans, and the very idea and name were 
strange. The Pope ruled the city and provinces, and his civil and polit- 
ical agents were ecclesiastics. Education, which was absolutely in the 



' In 1891 this num\)eT\iaeL\TieTft\w^^*V\.o^^,^'^. 
ED 94 24 
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hands of the priests, was small in quantity and poor in quality. Biit on 
the incorporation of the papal territory into the Kingdom of Italy the 
system of public instruction that Italian statesmen and educators had 
been developing the ten preceding years was immediately introduced, 
and it has since been in operation, subject to such changes as naturally 
attend a now and imperfect system in a time of great educational 
activity. Although the diflBculties to be overcome were great, the 
results attained the first year were anything but discouraging. They 
are summed up in the following table: 



Free city day schools for boys 

Free city day lichools for girls 

Free city evening schools for boys 

Free city holiday s<;hools for girJs 

Suburban and rural day schools for boys. . 
Suburban and rural evening schools for 
boj's 

Total 



Schools. 


Classes. 


Enrolled. 


Attend- 
ance. 


Exam- 
ined. 


14 

8 
8 
9 

I 

1 


44 
29 
30 
15 

1 

1 


2,564 

1,1^6 

1,983 

494 

40 

24 


2,304 

1,049 

1,536 

391 

30 

21 


. 1,614 

702 

735 

227 

28 

18 


41 


120 


6,291 


5,331 


3,324 



Pro- 
moted 



663 
433 
262 
135 
21 



1,518 



Such was the work done in the public schools of Eome in the scho- 
lastic year 1870-71. Since that first year great progress has been made 
along two lines of development: First, the variety of schools main- 
tained or the range of the instruction provided has been greatly 
increased j secondly, the number of schools of all kinds and the number 
of classes and pupils have increased also in a much greater ratio. If 
the reader will compare the tables following, compiled for the scholas- 
tic year 1889-90, with the one given above, he will see the progress 
that has been made along the two lines of movement: 



Free city day schools for boys 

Free city day schools for girls 

Free city evening schools Tor boys 

Free city holiday schools for girls 

Suburban and rural day schools for boys. . 
Suburban and rural day schools for girls. . 
Suburban and rural evening schools for 

boys 

Suburban and rural holiday schools for 

girls '. 

Pay elementary day schools for boys 

Pay elementary day schools for girls 

Pay kindergartens 

Free kindergartens 

Preparatory schools for ornamental arts . . 

Free evening schools for artisans 

Primary courses in schools for artisans. . . 
Superior female school, Fusinato Erminia 

Fera 

Professional female school, Via dellaMis- 

sione 

Professional female school, Teresa Chlgi 

Torlonia 

Evening commercial school for boys 

Holiday commercial school for girls 

Commercial school for girls 



Schools. 



Total 



18 
25 
9 
11 
22 
13 

20 

11 
1 
2 



3 



1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

142 



Classes. 



182 
244 
43 
51 
25 
15 

22 

19 

7 

16 



8 



624 



Enrolled. 



8,008 

9,765 

1,179 

871 

695 

407 

506 

96 
222 
322 
941 
958 



165 
263 

66 

698 

159 

180 

217 

74 

26,149 



Attend- 
ance. 



6,519 
8,069 
794 
658 
496 
308 

333 

69 
189 
256 



358 
152 
179 

64 

693 

157 

151 

209 

67 

19, 519 



Exam- 
ined. 



5, 791 
6,847 
595 
434 
311 
205 

186 

48 
180 
239 



228 



49 

501 

132 
106 
115 



15, 698 



Pro- 
moted. 



3,694 
5,044 
332 
371 
251 
164 

149 

14 
155 
202 

95 



85 

461 

U9 
53 
97 



11, 117 
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The termB employed iu this table have been explained on previous 
pages. The suburban and raral schools lie outside the city walls. 
Particular attention may be drawn to the greatly iucreased facilities 
for the education of girls. The last school ou the list was established 
in 1888 or 1889. It takes the girl at the age of about 14, and carries 
her through a three years' course of practical studies, including two 
modern languages, with a view of fitting her for a clerk or an account- 
ant in business life. The professional schools for girls are professional 
only in a domestic and industrial sense. They give instruction to girls 
and yonng ladies in literary and practical studies. In addition to read- 
ing, writing, composition, geography, arithmetic, literature, drawiug, 
and French, dressmaking, shirt making, washing, ironing, cookery, the 
making of artificial flowers, embroidery of several kinds, knitting, and 
other domestic and artistic studies are taught. The studies are 
arranged in courses, and a certain liberty of choice is given to pupils. 
They are most interesting schools, full of promise for the future of a 
large number of Koman women. 

The record of the fioraan schools is so interesting as to justify the 
introduction of another table, showing the number of schools, classes, 
pupils, etc., year by year: 



isia-7s. 
ieT:i-T*. 

1B7S-"(1^ 
1B7I1-T7. 
1877-78. 
1B78-7B. 
18T9-W. 
1880-81. 
1881-811. 
1BS2-83. 
ISSSSi. 
lS8i-8B. 

isgs-fla. 

188S-8T. 
1S87-B8. 
1888-80. 
188M0. 



21,311 

•Si'.eet 



10, 118 

Id! ma 

11, 171 



From every point of view this is an instructive and encouraging 
table. The figures are just such as inspire confidence in an educational 
atatisticiau, revealiug, as they do, continuous normal growth. If some 
of the columns halt and even fall back a little toward the end we find a 
ready explanation in the severe financial embarrassments of thelloman 
and National Governments the last few years. It will be seen that the 
number of classes has increased more than fivefold, and the number 
of pupils fourfold. For a New England or Western city of 400,000 
people 624 classes and 26,149 pupils in elementary schools may not be 
a large showing, but for Bome it is a most gratii|ying one. 
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The cost of a system of schools at different terms is still another 
gauge of its growth. The cost of the Eoman system at intervals of five 
years is as follows : 

Lire. 

1871 579,375 

1876 1,064,097 

1881 1,434,662 

1886 1,891; 377 

1889 (the last year for which the cost is given) 2,760,816 

Most of the public schools of Home are found in buildings erected 
for other than school purposes. Many of these buildings are old and 
inconvenient. Ihe same is true throughout the Kingdom to a greater 
or less degree. The reason is twofold : The confiscation of church 
property, such as convents and monasteries, swept into the possession 
of the State a multitude of buildings, the Kingdom over, that could be 
used for school purposes, while the insufficiency of revenue has pre- 
vented the erection of a suitable number of better structures. But many 
new buildings have been erected. Eome prides itself on its new school- 
houses. The school Queen Margherita, beyond the Tiber, for example, 
is an admirable schoolhouse, thoroughly modern in all its appoint- 
ments. It is well constructed, ventilated, warmed, and lighted, and 
the halls and cloakrooms are well arranged. The steps of the prin- 
cipal flights of stairs are of marble; the rooms are well furnished with 
maps and other illustrative appliances; there are gymnasiums for boys 
and girls, also wash rooms, and a bathroom for boys with a half dozen 
douche baths; the carpenter shop is well furnished with tools, models, 
and materials; a pretty garden is found in the rear of the building, 
and a picture of King Humbert hangs in every room. The building 
accommodates about 1,500 pupils and 30 or more teachers. The classes 
are of moderate size. The girls' classes are taught by women, and 
some of the boys' classes also. A director presides over the boys' 
department, and a directress over the girls' department. Provision is 
made for industrial training in both departments. The order and dis- 
cipline are excellent, and much attention is paid to instruction in 
patriotism, decorum, and politeness. The severest criticism that can 
be made on the building is that economy of space and money was not 
sufficiently consulted in its construction. The distribution of the 
pupils in this school is shown in the following table: 



Anal 


ysis of 


the pupils in the school Regina Margh 


mta. 






Class. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Class. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Asilo 


81 
209 
220 
102 


58 

171 

91 

59 


149 
440 
311 
161 


IV 


89 
54 


39 
19 


128 


I 


V 


73 


If 


Total 




III 


815 


437 


1, 252 




1 





American and English residents in Home say the public schools are 
srood, and the limited observation of the writer confirms their judg- 
went. The teachers give evidence of cultivation and oi d^voXXon \io 
i6e/r duties. Their work ia full of promise for tl[ie> youtti oi XXie^ e\\»^- 
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FINANCE — TEACHERS' PENSIONS. 

The cost of public education in Italy is divided between the State, 
the provinces, and the communes, the State and the communes bearing 
the principal burden. The rule is that the communes shall support the 
elementary schools, but the State frequently assists by granting subsi- 
dies, especially to the poorer communes. The law provides that the 
communes shall support the gymnasiums and the technical schools, but 
in many cases the State bears a great part of the cost. In normal 
schools and lyceums the State pays the professors' salaries and for 
scientific material. The local authorities defray the remainder of the 
expense. The State also undertakes to pay one-half the salaries of the 
professors in the technical institutes. In some cases provinces defray 
the cost of scientific material used in the universities, but the burden 
of their support falls directly upon the State, which has assumed the 
management of the university property, as explained more fully in 
another place. The higher special schools are supported by the joint 
contributions of the State, the provinces, and the communes, with occa- 
sional assistance from local chambers of commerce. 

To be more definite, the contributions from the State comprehend 
subsidies for primary instruction, for the construction and repair of 
schoolhouses, for the expense of teachers' salaries, for the pension 
fund of elementary teachers, and for the orphans of certain teachers. 
The contributions of the provinces embrace subsidies to the communes 
for elementary instruction and for teachers' salaries. The contribu- 
tions of the communes include salaries of teachers and janitors of 
elementary schools, the cost of obligatory gymnastics, the supply and 
maintenance of school buildings, subsidies for the teachers' pension 
fund, rent of school buildings, apparatus and ftirniture, the cost of the 
asili, the evening and the holiday schools, prizes, books and maps for 
poor children, and the expense of school festivals. The following 
table shows the amount of the contributions made by the State, the 
provinces, and the communes for elementary instruction, obligatory 
and optional, ordinary and extraordinary, at the different dates given: 



Tear. 



1873 
1876 
1882 
1887 
1889 



State. 


Provinces. 


Lire. 
1, 932, 000 
1, 498, 000 
2, 699, 000 
3, 671, 000 
6, 110, 000 


Lire. 
548,000 
402, 000 
486, 000 
285,000 
284,000 



Communes. 



Lire. 
26, 559, 000 
30, 069, 000 
40, 410, 000 
60, 723, 000 
55, 378, 000 



Total. 



Lire. 
29, 039. 000 
31, 969, 000 
43, 594, 000 
54, 679, 000 
61, 769, 000 



For the scholastic year 1888-89 the cost of the public? normal schools 
was 2,446,000 lire, of which the State furnished 1,813,000 and the 
jprovinces 632,000, lire. 
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The same year secondary classical and technical education cost 
22,306,000 lire. This sum was contributed as follows : 

Lire. 

The State 12,740,000 

The provinces 2,317,000 

The commuues 7,247,000 

The cost of the 17 national universities for the year 18S8-89 are thus 
analyzed: 

OrdiDary : 

Lire. 

Personal 6,317,000 

Material 1,646,000 

Total 7,963,000 

Extraordinary •.... 751,000 

Total 8,714,000 

Collecting the various items thus enumerated, we have the following 
exhibit : 

Cost for the scholastic year 1888-89 : Lire. 

Elementary schools 61,796,000 

Normal schools 2, 445, 000 

Secondary schools 22,306,000 

Universities 8,715,000 

Total 195,262,000 

It will be seen that this statement does not include all the items of 
expenditure for public instruction. It does not embrace, for example, 
the cost of the central administration. ]N^or are the materials for aa 
exhaustive statement at hand. It will answer the present purpose to 
say that the total is about 100,000,000 lire, or $20,000,000. This would 
be a small sum to exi>end for the education of 30,000,000 of people in 
the United States, but it is a large sum for Italy. 
\ Instruction in the public elementary schools is ft*ee. In the second- 
ary schools taxes range from 5 lire for an admission examination, 10 
lire for annual registration, and 5 lire for a license examination, in 
gymnasiums and technical schools, to 45, 60, and 75 lire for the same 
purposes in lyceums. The fees charged by the universities for matricu- 
lation, registration, examination, and diploma differ in different facul- 
ties and special courses. In jurisprudence, medicine and surgery, 
mathematics and its applications to engineering, they amount to 860 
lire; in physical and natural science and mathematics, chemistry and 
pharmacy, and philosophy and letters, to 450 lire; in the courses for 
notaries and procurators, to 200 lire; in veterinary medicine and agri- 
culture, to 168 lire; in obstetrics, to 89 lire, and phlebotomy to 57 lire. 

1 Signer Bodio^ director of the royal statistical hurean of Italy, states that the 
total annual expenditures for education hy the Government and local authorities 
may he reckoned as amounting to 122,948,809 lire, or $23,729,200. (Report of the* 
Commissioner of Education, 1890-91.) 
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Teachers' pensions. — Formerly teachers did not share in the provision 
that the laws made for pensioning public servants, owing to the fact 
that they were regarded as employees of the communes or municipali- 
ties and not of the State. This omission being generally thought an 
iujustice, Parliament in the year 1878 created a special system for the 
benefit of teachers of asili and elementary schools. This system, 
known as monte della pensione, is supported with funds derived from 
the following sources: (1) Gifts and legacies by private persons; (2) 
contributions by the State and provinces; (3) yearly contributions by 
the towns or municipalities; (4) percentages of teachers' salaries that 
are held in reserve. 

Teachers who have served twenty -five years are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the fund, the amounts that they receive varying with their ages. 
Monte della pensione is a young institution, and as yet there are no 
results of value to be reported. All professors of gymnasiums, lyce- 
ums, universities, and other Government schools are entitled to receive 
pensions according to their years of service and their respective ages. 

THE WARFARE UPON laNORANCE. 

In stating the pressing need of a mental and moral regeneration of 
the Italian Nation at the founding of the Kingdom, statistics were 
presented that show the appalling illiteracy of the people at that time. 
In tracing out the development of the system of public instruction that 
may be said to have^ originated with the Casati law of 1859, numerous 
occasions have arisen to speak of the educational progress since made 
in various directions. At the close of this review it is necessary to 
sum up the results of the whole effort that has been put forth to raise 
the standard of national education. As before we must resort to the 
statistics of illiteracy. 

Proportion of the illiterate, per 100 inhabltani»^ at (liferent periods. 



Year. 


Above 6 years of 
age. 


Above 20 years of 
age. 


Without 

distinction 

of age or 

sex. 




Men. 


Women. 


Men. 


Women. 


1861 


68.09 
61.86 
54.56 


81.27 
75.73 
69.32 


65.47 
60.17 
53.89 


81.52 
77.18 
72.93 


78 06 


1871 


72 96 


1881 


67 26 
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Unfortunately, no census has been taken since 1881, but there is an 
abundance of proof that had the census been taken in 1891, as it would 
have been but for the financial embarrassments of the Kingdom, the 
former rate of diminution would have been shown. Witness the two 
following tables : 

* 

Proportion to the 100 persons contracting marriage of those unable to sign the marriage 

registers at different periods. 



Tear. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Totrfil. 


1866 


59.96 
57.73 
52.35 


78.97 
76.73 
72.95 


69.47 
67.23 
62.65 


1881 


48.24 
44.28 
41.21 


69.90 
65.56 
60.45 


59.07 


1871 


1885 


54. 92 


1876 


1889 


50.83 









Proportion of illiterate consci'ipts to the 100 drawn for the army and the navy at different 

periods. 



Year. 




1866 
1871 
1887 
1889 



Navy. 



64.01 
66.74 
44.98 
42.04 



68.52 
51.72 
44.24 



That is, the percentage of persons contracting marriage unable to 
write fell from 69.47 per cent in 1866 to 50.83 per cent in 1889, and the 
number of illiterate military conscripts from 64.01 per cent in 1866 to 
42.04 per cent in 1889. 

Naturally the several regions of the Kingdom practically maintain 
their relative positions, as shown by the following exhibit: 

Proportion of illiterates in the compartments for the year 1889. 



Compartments. 



Piedmont . 
Liguria... 
Lombardy 
Venetia... 

Emilia 

Tuscany . . 
Marches . . 
Umbria... 
Kome 



Per 100 contracting 
marriage. 


Per 100 

con- 
scripts. 


Men. 


Women. 


10.33 
19.25 
19.00 
27.57 
41.28 
34.41 
50.21 
49.49 
31.27 


17.89 
30.22 
27.19 
54.45 
60.11 
62.31 
76.65 
76.58 
54.33 


18.57 
24.88 
23.51 
27.78 
41.78 
39.61 
52.02 
55.28 
49.28 



Compartments. 



Abruzzi 

Campania 

Apulia 

Basil icata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

The Kingdom. 



Per 100 contracting 


marriage. 


Men. 


Women. 


54.42 


84.54 


56.88 


78.13 


66.13 


84.80 


72.12 


88.56 


72.26 


90.64 


61.06 


80.05 


58.34 


82.84 


41.21 


60.45 



Per 100 

con- 
scripts. 



60.75 
56.03 
65.82 
61.14 
63.19 
61.80 
66.59 
42.04 



That is, in Calabria, for example, only 1,374 men in every 10,000, and 
only 936 in every 10,000 entering into the marriage relation in 1889, 
could write their names. Still, this table, compared with the corre- 
sponding one on an earlier page, shows commendable progress. 

Dividing the Kingdom into four divisions, the per cents of illiterate 
persons in 1881 were as follows: 

Upper Italy 40.85 

Middle Italy 64.61 

Southern Italy 79.46 

Tbo islands 80.91 
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The smallest percentage was in Piedmont, 32.27 per centj the largest 
in Basilicata, 85.18 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of pnpils in elementary schools 
per 100 inhabitants for the dates given. Venetia and Eome are not 
included under the first date, or Eome under the second. These omis- 
sions, however, do not affect the value of the ratios : 



1862 
1868 
1872 

1888 



Number of pupils in schools of various kinds at different periods. 



4.63 
5.85 
6.43 
7.51 



Year. 



1862. 
1868. 
1872. 
1888. 



Elemen- 
tarj'. 



1, 008, 674 
1, 484, 532 
1, 722, 947 
2, 307, 982 



Normal. 



3,742 



6,130 
11,694 



Secondary. 



Classical. 



10, 226 
12, 748 
12, 042 
63,860 



Technical. 



3,431 
10, 102 
11,038 
35, 775 



University 

and 

university 

courses. 



10,381 
11,997 
15,944 



Superior 
institutes 

and 
schools. 



682 
1,181 
2,748 



Making full allowance for the increase of population, the attendance 
on elementary schools increased 90 per cent in twenty-four years. 

An inquiry into the cost of public instruction for the whole period 
covered by this review would lead us to the same general conclusion. 
Unfortunately, the materials are not at hand for making as complete a 
showing as could be desired. The present view must be limited to the 
elementary schools since 1873. 

Total cost of elemental^ instrtiotion at different periods. 

Lire. 

1873 29,039,000 

1876 31,969,000 

1882 43,594,000 

1887 54,679,000 

1889 61,796,000 

Italy is still in a very backward condition compared with well-edu- 
cated countries. The statistics brought together in the following table 
do not all relate to the same year, but they are the last at hand relat- 
ing to the several subjects; moreover the dates are so near together, 
and the statistics are of such a nature, that the discrepancies in no way 
affect the value of the comparison : 



Country. 



Italy 

France 

German Empire 

Pmssia 

Bavaria 

Wiirtenburg 

Baden 

Austria Cisleithania 

Hungarv 

Switzerland 



niiter- 

ates 
per 100 

con- 
scripts. 



42.04 

9.05 

.51 

.78 

.04 

.01 

.02 

23.67 

36.00 

.80 



Pupils 

in 
school 
per 100 
inhabit- 
ants. 



7.51 
14.49 



17.83 



12.51 



16.06 



Cost of 
elemen- 
tary 
schools 
per 100 
inhabit- 
ants. 



Lire. 
2.10 
6.00 



6.03 



6.15 



Country. 



Belgium. 

Holland 

Sweden 

Servia 

Denmark 

Russia in Europe ... 

Russian Poland 

Eng[land and Wales. 
Spain 



niiter- 

ates 
per 100 

con- 
scripts. 



Pupils 

in 
school 
per 100 
inhabit- 
ants. 



13.05 
7.26 

.19 
79.30 

.36 
68.67 
82. 19 



14.57 
14.28 



Cost of 
elemen- 
tary 
schools 
per 100 
inhabit- 
ants. 



Lire. 
4.48 
6.04 



16.39 
7.29 



6.29 
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This is not all; the average level of the educated class is low. The 
State provides but five years of elementary instructiou, and only three 
of these are compulsory, while the best-educated States, like Saxony 
and Prussia, provide eight years, and all are compulsory. 

Such facts as these, valuable as they are for the purposes of the com- 
parative statistician and as a lesson for Italian statesmen and educa- 
tors, do not answer the question that is most important in this inquiry. 
That question is not how Italy compares with other countries to-day, 
but how she compares with herself in former times. It is not a ques- 
tion of status, but of movement. Taking into account all the facts — 
the political, social, and economical condition of Italy in 1859, and par- 
ticularly its educational condition; the establishment of the new King- 
dom, and the embarrassing questions that it has been compelled to 
confront — it must be admitted on all hands that good progress, if not, 
indeed, extraordinary progress, has been made in the work of educating 
the nation. It may well be doubted whether in any other country the 
number of illiterate persons contracting marriage was ever reduced 
18.64 per cent, or the number of illiterate men drawn for the army 22 
per cent, in twenty-three years' time. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

It is believed that the numerous facts brought together in this mon- 
ograi)h have been so stated as to suggest the main conclusions to which 
they lead. However, it will be well at the close to make a formal state- 
ment of the more important of these general ideas. 

(1) The first of these ideas is that the new political Italy was ac- 
companied by a new educational Italy. The men who created the 
Kingdom understood thoroughly that the better education of the nation 
was essential to its greatness and even to its perpetuity. This is but 
one of many instances in modern history of important educational 
movements following hard upon great political crises. Parallels may 
be found in Prussia, where the foundations of the educational system 
that is so closely connected with her recent greatness were laid in the 
disasters of 1806; in the United States, where the civil war and the 
emancipation of the slaves greatly stimulated the extension and 
improvement of schools and education; in England, where the spread 
of democratic opinions and the repeated enlargements of suffrage 
have led to remarkable educational developments; in France, where 
an extraordinary expansion of educational activity followed the great 
reverses that the nation underwent in 1870-71. In fact, we have 
become so accustomed to this sequence that the work of Mazzini, 
Cavour, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel would have seemed incom- 
plete had the unification of Italy not been attended or followed by an 
educational renaissance. 

(2) The system of education that has been built up in Italy is a 
thoroughly national system. It is national, first, because it was born 
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of the national spirit; secondly, because it is coextensive with the 
national territory; and thirdly, because it provides for all classes of 
society, from the lowest to the highest. 

(3) This system is distinctly modern in all its aspects. Here the first 
fact to be noticed is that it is a state or secular system, as opposed to 
one that is religious or ecclesiastical. The Italian school is the civil 
school, in its origin, in its support and management, and in its aims 
and si)irit. 

(4) That the system is modern in it« aims and spirit appears in the 
fact that it seeks to prepare the youth of the country for modern life. 
Attention may be particularly drawn to its completeness and univer- 
sality; elementary instruction, ancient letters, modern letters, science 
in its numerous divisions, philosophy, mathematics, art in its various 
branches, the learned professions, and industrial and practical subjects 
are all carefully provided for. This completeness and symmetry, so 
characteristic of the so-called Latin nations, contrasts strongly with 
the empirical and one-sided educational development that has been 
going on at the same time in England. 

(5) Still closer attention may be drawn to the emphasis that is laid 
on scientific instruction, and in fact on the so-called modern studies 
generally. This emphasis is seen even more strikingly in the universi- 
ties than in the higher institutes and special schools of science. It is 
the more noteworthy because it declares itself in the land of the Renais- 
sance, where also the classical tradition was always strong. Still it 
must not be forgotten that a thorough classical training in the gymna- 
sium and lyceum is required of students entering the university for 
degrees in jurisprudence and medicine and surgery. 

(6) While the former work in the fields of secondary and higher 
education has been continued and extended, the great endeavor has 
been to educate the common people. Much space has been given to 
this topic in the preceding pages, and it is not necessary to recapitu- 
late or even to summarize the facts in this place. This is the most 
interesting and important aspect of the whole subject. 

(7) The functions of the teacher jtre duly recognized. Witness the 
great number of normal schools and the legal provisions in relation to 
the qualification of teachers. 

(8) Considering the Italian system of instruction as a movement 
directed to the reduction of the appalling ignorance of the country, we 
must say that it has been marked by intelligence and energy, and that 
it has been attended by very gratifying and reassuring results. If Italy 
shall go on for the next generation as she has gone on for the last 
One, she may plead good reason for being considered a well-educated 
country. 

(9) Finally, the Italian system of public instruction is marked by the 
salient features of all public administration in the Latin countries — ^per- 
haps some would say continental countries. It may be said of Italy, 
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as it has been said of France, that «*she has been strongly impregnated 
with the Eoman civilization, and derives from the Latin genius an exag- 
gerated respect for abstract logic, an excessive love of simple principles, 
and a dangerous passion for uniform solutions." No doubt this respect 
for. abstract logic, this love of simple principles, and this passion for 
uniform solutions have had something to do with the completeness and 
symmetry that have already been remarked upon. Taken together, 
they also constitute the main cause of that strong centralization which 
is such a pronounced type of the Italian system, as compared with 
that of England, and still more as compared with the systems of the 
CFnited States. However, the practical issue of centralization versus 
decentralization is never a question of abstract logic. Because in the 
United States it is wise, and even necessary, to commit large educa- 
tional functions to the local authorities and to the people, it does not 
follow that it would be necessary or wise to do so in France or Italy. 
In those countries the local authorities and the people have never been 
accustomed to exercising such powers, and so are not prepared to exer- 
cise them. Even in our best-educated States the legislatures do not 
leave such matters as the studies to be taught in the elementary schools, 
the length of the school year, and compulsory attendance to local option. 
Still less could this be safely done in Italy. Hence the centralization 
of the system is not only thoroughly Italian, but it is also strictly neces- 
sary. There is a double reason, therefore, why the programmes of 
instruction in the primary and secondary schools should emanate from 
the central authority, and also why the ultimate supervisorial power 
should be held by the same hands. Had the Parliament left the com- 
munes or provinces to move in the matter of popular education at their 
own time and in their own way, many of them would not have moved 
to this day, while still others would have moved but slowly and ineffi- 
ciently. The only way in which popular education can be secured in 
large parts of the Kingdom, as in southern Italy, is for the national 
Government to set up and then enforce the standards. However, this 
is not peculiar to Italy; general education has commonly come from 
above, rarely from below. The instances are very few in which it can 
be said that the masses have educated themselves. 
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plete. An index of the matter is here presented. 
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1879, p. cxcvi (J Italian educators sent abroad to study school systems of otiier coun- 
^^^^ tries; education by religious orders, 16,000 priests and members 

of religious orders being engaged in teaching in Italian schools. 

1880, pp. ccxv- Statement in tabulated form of illiteracy in 1861-1871, and of elemen- 
ccxx (5i pages). ^^^^^ schools and pupils from 1861-1879; of adult schools, female 

boarding schools, etc. This is prefaced by a statement regarding 
the present constitution of Italy, the fundamental law of public 
instruction, teachers' salaries, and the school budget. 

1881, p. cclviii Bill (of November 12, 1881) introduced to enforce school attendance of 
( mes). persons 14 to 16 years of age. 

188 2-8 3, pp. statistics presented in tabulated form of schools, both private and 

CCXXV — XIV I 99 

pages). public, for 1861-1881, with appropriations from 1871-1873, and a 

comparison made with other countries of Europe as to amounts 
appropriated; references are made to school law of 1877, which 
made instruction obligatory, and the number of communes carry- 
ing out the law are indicated. 

18 83-84, p . i>reseutation of statistics for 1881-82, in which it is shown that out of 
ccxxvii (1 page). 

1,735,185 pupils registered only 232,929 presented themselves for 

examination, and only 166,185 passed satisfactorily. Keasons: 

Poor quality of teachers, poverty of people. Contents of circular 

of October, 1882, include examination from grade to grade, pupils 

graduating from third grade to attend evening school for a year, 

school inspectors to furnish annual list of children of school age 

to syndic, etc. 

1884-85, pp. Statistics for elementary schools are presented from official reports 

page8)f ""^^ ^^ for 1882-83, the second and higher schools for 1883-84. The length 

of the course of study in most institutions is given. The expend- 
itures by State, provinces, and communes for elementary educa- 
tion are also presented. Illiteracy (in 1881) in different parts of 
Italy is also indicated. 
1885-86, pp. 726- Statistics : School age ; population ; enrollment in elementary schools ; 

teachers ; normal schools ; expenditures ; university statistics. 

,^^?^^~^*^»PP- ^^^' Statistics of educational periodicals : Number of volumes, date of issue, 

1000-1004. ^ ' ' 

how often published, price. Elementary statistics (as above) : 
Name and title of chief officer of education. 
in?« ?L".®?A,?^' Educational periodicals tabulated as above; statistics for 1884-85 of 

lUlU, 1014— lUlo. * ' 

elementary and normal schools. 
1888-89, Vol. I, Course of study in normal schools; population and enrollment; ele- 
ff pp. 1442-14^. mentary school statistics; religious instruction; school savings 

banks. First presentation of the school system — its general fea- 
tures ; memorable dates in history ; State and local supervision ; 
teachers, their salaries and appointment; school management and 
organization ; museums and libraries ; statistical table. 
1889-90, Yol. I, Statistics of enrollment: Ratio to population ; per capita of population; 
572; Vol'. li, pp. P*y ^^ ^^^^ schools. Diagrams: Eatio to population under school 
ilk 1672' 167?^" influence; universities, their foundation, number of students in 

1890-91. Provision for industrial education. Character of exhibits 
at Milan exhibition for education and hygienic appliances; infor- 
mation appertaining to progress of education (one-half page); 
table of enrollment, expenditures, per capita of population and 
enrollment for 1888-89. 
1890-01, Vol.1, The report for 1890-91 contains an essay on education in Italy by 
XXX 369-372^^53" P^of. A. Oldrini, with supplementary matter by Signer Commendatore 
454, Vol.11, p. 743. Bodio, the director of the statistical bureau in Home. 
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These essays on education in Italy include information concerning 
illiteracy — courses, percentages: Kindergartens, primary education, 
progress of schools since enactment of law for compulsory education 
in 1877. Secondary education (ginnasi and licei, technical schools 
and institutes) : Eural, agricultural, industrial, and normal schools. 
Superior and special instruction : Universities, 'programmes and pend- 
ing reforms, special schools and acadamies, academic institutes. Fine 
arts; libraries; the press; budget of public instruction in 1889-90. 
Information supplementary to above: Illiteracy in 1891 by territorial 
subdivision; infant schools; elementary education in 1871-72, in 
1881-82, and in 1891-92; normal schools; secondary schools; statistics 
for different years; education of women; agricultural education; in- 
dustrial, professional, and commercial education. Superior and special 
studies; academies of science and literature, fine arts, museums, 
antiquities, national monuments, libraries with statistics to 1890-91. 
Publications according to subject-matter. General provincial and 
municipal school administration. Maintenance and expenditure for 
educational institutions in 1889. Statistical presentation of youth 
below universities, in elementary, secondary, and higher schools, with 
percentages; expenditures per capita of pupils and population. 
Legal education, with statistics of law schools. Growth of the kin- 
dergarten. 

No information from Italy. An. Hop. 1891- 

Statistics tabulated : Elementary, normal ; expenditures. An. Rep. 189*.- 

Monograph on public instruction in Italy, by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale. 93, p. 

Topical outline : Unification of Italy; summary and conclusion ; 94, pp. 325-333. 
educational conditions in 1861; general political facts; the Casati 
law, and the administration of public instruction; description 
and statistics of different grades of schools, from kindergarten to 
university and special schools; the school supply; teachers; finan- 
cial status; public schools of Eome during twenty years; war- 
fare against illiteracy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EDUCATION IN RUSSIA.^ 

[The Kussian edacational system yi&b presented in entenso in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1890-91, pp. 195-262. For details reference is made to that report.] 



Material consulted, — H{ypn'>.i'B MHiiiicTcpcTBa H:»po4Haro IIpxBtmenia, 1894. — Przeglad 
Pedagogiczny, 1894. — Sur r^ducation examinee dans ses rapports respectifs: reli- 
gieux, moral; intellectnel et physique, par M. Cyrille Janovsky, curateur de I'arron- 
dissement du Caucaso. — Institnts pedagogiqnes, comme ^tablissements destines ^ 
preparer des maitres pour les €coles secondaires, par M. Cyrille Janovsky. — Sur le 
d6veloppementindividueldes dleves dans les <$tabli8semcnts d'instruction en gdn^ral 
et les dcoles secondaires en particulier, par M. Cyrille Janovsky. — M. Kovalevsky 
in ** Addresses and Proceedings of International Congress of Education, Chicago, 
1893." — Larousse: Dictionnaire universel. — Buisson: Dictionnairo de Pedagogic et 
d'Instruction primaire. — Histoire de la Kussie, par Alfred Eambaud. — La Russie 
(Revue Encyclop6dique), 1891. — Bericht iiber den Stand des Unterrichtswesens, 1879- 
1884. — Encyclopaedic des Erziehungs-und Unterrichtswesens, von K. A. Schmid. — Die 
Reform der russischon Universitiiten nach dem Gesctz vom 23. August 1884. — Russia, 
by Mackenzie Wallace. — The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians, by Leroy- 
Beaulieu. — Reports (^from Russian Section of Chicago Exposition) : Empress Marie 
Institutions ; Ladies' Patriotic Society ; Schools for the Blind ; L'Oeuvre dela Femme 
h Moscou. — Revue Internationale de TEnseignement, Janvier 1895. — Pa^dagogium, 
April, 1894. — Allgemeine deutsche Lehrerzeitung, September 23, 1894. — Statesman's 
Year-Book, 1894 and 1895. 

Population and adminialration. — Absolute hereditary monarchy: Area, 8,660,282 
English square miles,^ or one-seventh of the land surface of the globe. Population 
(in 1893), 118,014,187; 2 European Russia, 99,553,024. Urban population for all Rus- 
sia, 13,972,643; rural population, 102,016,800; in European Russia, urban, 10,505,700; 
rural, 77,648,200. Capital, St. Petersburg. Population (in 1892), 1,035,439. Minis- 
ter of public instruction, Count Delianow ; procurator of the Holy Synod, M. Pobi- 
edonostzew. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial power is united in the Czar, whose will 
alone is law ; the administration of affairs in the Empire is intrusted to four coun- 
cils, namely: (1) The council of State, established in its present form in 1810, and 
whose chief functions are to examine the proposed laws submitted by the minis- 
ters and to discuss the budget and expenditures; (2) the Ruling Senate, established 



^Prepared by Miss Frances Graham French, specialist in the school systems of 
northern and eastern Europe. 
2 Includes Finland. School system presented at close of this chapter. 
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in 1711, "witli functions of a deliberative and executive character; (3) the Holy 
Synod, establislied in 1721, which superintends the religious affairs of the Empire; 
(4) and the committee of ministers, eleven in number, who superintend affairs in 
their own special departments of the public service. 

The Empire is divided into general governments (or vice-royalties), governments, 
and districts. In European Russia there are G8 governments and 635 districts; in 
Asiatic Russia, 4 general governments (Caucasus, Turkestan, the Steppes, the Amur), 
with 16 governments, 13 territories, and 3 districts. A governor-general, represent- 
ing the Czar and controlling both military and civil offices, is at the head of each 
general government; a civil governor and a council of control (a military governor 
in frontier provinces) aid iu the administration of local affairs; the mir,^ a village 
community system, prevails in European Russia and in some parts of Siberia; the 
voloste, or cantons (a union of village communities), have their affairs presided over 
by an elder, elected at the cantonal assembly, which is composed of the delegates of 
the village community in proportion of one member to ten households. 

The zemstvos,2 governmental and district assemblies (composed of represewtatives 
elected by peasants, householders in towns, and lauded proprietors), administer the 
economical affairs of government and district to some extent and supidement the 
acts of the rural community. Cities and towns have municipal^ organizations with 
similar power. 

STATISTICAL DATA. 

Viewed from the scholastic side, the C-zar's dominions are divided 
into 14 educational districts, namely, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kazan, 
Orenburg, Kharkoff, Odessa, Kieflf, Yilna, Warsaw, Dorpat, Caucasus, 
Turkestan, West Siberia, and East Siberia. Each of these districts 
or circuits has a curator in charge, whose jurisdiction extends over aJl 
branches of instruction ; the centralization of control at St. Petersburg 
is portrayed on page 391. The statistics relative to education in Eussia 
are difficult to obtain, the educational authorities of the districts of 
Caucasus,'^ Turkestan,^ and the Grand Duchy of Finland ^ being the 



^The affairs of the mir are discussed and regulated in general assemhly of all the 
heads of families. Each mir elects its own elder as executive to carry out its deci- 
sions. European Bussia has 107,493 of these communities. 

2 During the years 1883-1894 the zemstvos existed in 361 of the ()3o districts of 
European Russia. 

^A law of 1894 reduced the power of the municipal government and placed, it 
almost entirely under the governors nominated hy the Czar. 

••In Caucasus, in 1892-93, accoiHling to the report of the school administration, there 
were 19 lyceums, gymnasia, and realschulen, 5 normal schools, 16 lyceums and gym- 
nasia for girls, with a total of 11,338 pupils (6,737 boys, 4,601 girls) ; 36 town Bchoola, 
7,052 pupils; 7 professional and 3 naval schools, with 740 pupils; 5 schools for moun- 
taineers (595 boys) ; 89 private schools, with 2,828 boys and 979 girls ; 914 elementary 
schools (46,889 boys, 12,869 girls); 147 Armenian schools; 434 various schools; 1,866 
Mussulman and Jewish schools. 

^Turkestan had, in 1893 (exclusive of Mussulman schools), 2 gymnasia (1 boys' and 
1 girls'), 1 teachers' seminary, and 87 various schools (11 for girls and 38 mixed), 
having a total of 258 teachers and 4,124 pupils (1,361 girls) ; 260 children were taught 
trades. There were besides evening classes for the natives (400 pupils), and village 
schools were opened in 54 Eussian villages out of 79. Some schools in towns are for 
Russians and natives alike. 

6 Statistics of Finland at close of this chapter on Russia. 
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only ones who have published detailed information since 1887. Dor- 
pat — now called Zurier or Jurjew — an advanced educational center, 
does not present educational information outside of its university work. 
More than this, the data which reach the general public of other nation- 
alities, through French, German, and English sources, present the vari- 
ous grades of instruction for different years, and hence it seems 
necessary to formulate estimates. According to statements made in 
the last decade by the minister of public instruction, the school system 
comprises elementary or people's schools (narodnoe-uchilis-ch^), second- 
ary, higher, and special schools. As the tabulated elementary statistics 
are for 1887 and those for secondary and higher institutions are in part 
for 1890, 1891, and 1893, an estimate is made, based upon a i)opulation 
of 97,500,000, as an average for these years, and with estimates of i)npils 
of the different grades. Thus one finds in schools below the univer- 
sities 2,457,921 students, or 2.5 per cent^ in elementary schools, 2,243,566, 
or 90 per cent of the whole number enrolled ; in secondary schools, 214,355 
students, or 8 per cent. The universities have 13,870 students, an 
increase of 3,510 since 1884; in special schools are 4,627 pupils. Tak- 
ing the whole population of the Empire, or 118,014,187, then the ratio 
of enrollment in elementary schools is 1.90 to the entire population, 
while only 20 per cent of the recruits are able to read and write. The 
ratio of children in and out of school in 1875 and in 1888 are thus 
approximated in the Kouski calendar and other semiofficial documents : 



At hcLool 

Kot at Bchool 

Total.. 





1875. 




Boys. 

16.7 
83.3 


1888. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Girls. 


11.5 
88.5 

100.0 


2.6 
97.5 


6.9 
93.1 


5.4 
94.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Total. 



11.0 
89.0 

100.0 



Presenting the elementary schools under their various subdivisions 
there are the parish schools, one of which is supposed to be established 
in each parish, and the district ^ schools (uyezdnoe-uchilis che), one for 
each administrative district, and the city or town schools, with one 
school to every 1,000 2 inhabitants. Then there are the schools con- 
trolled by and reported upon by the Holy Synod, which formulates its 
own programmes and charges tuition fees to pupils who are not of the 
Orthodox-Catholic faith. These and a few other groups were reported 
as follows by the minister of education (or of popular enlightenment) 
in 1887 : 



1 These are higher grade elementary schools which are gradually being transformed 
into urban schools; that is, graded schools. 

2 To 1,000 inhabitants there are about 50 children between 8 and 10 years of age. 
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Elementary education in 1887. 



Ministry of public instruction. 



S'^y^B^lSSlT'' \ » "e"" o'c»entary . . . . 

Elementary schools a 

Ht)ly Synod : 

Boys' schools 

Girls' schools 

Parish schools 

Schools for indigents 

Miscellaneous schools 

Jewish schools : 

State schools 

Private and communal 

Elementary schools under the military 
Cossack schools : 

Boys' schools 

Girls' schftols 

Total 6 



Number of 
schools. 



181 

442 

24, 329 

181 
sa- 
ls, 471 
3,415 
35 

77 

1,165 

22 

1,280 
236 



46,880 



Boys. 



13, 857 

52, 217 

1, 219, 663 

31, 593 



Girls. 



408, 721 



52,681 
1,526 

4,198 

17, 279 

993 

52, 343 



1, 451, 609 



339, 514 

"9,' 474 

10, 325 
793 

1,063 

5,686 

43 



16, 338 



408,721 



383, 236 



a Classed under elementary schools are Sunday schools for adults, and in outlaying sections there 
are ambulatory schools, the teachers of which after a few weeks' instruction move to other places. 
In the lower elementary grades girls and boys are often educated together, but girls of a higher 6la8S 
of society receive their earliest education at home. Lower grade technical schools rank with the 
elementary grades. The State elementary schools are open to all classes— ranking first in point of 
attendance are the schools in charge of the zemstvos, next those in charge of the communes, then 
those directly under the control of the ministry. Figures for Dorpat (Jurjew) educational district 
wanting. 

h This office has no means of ascertaining the reason for the discrepancy between the sum of the 
several items and the totals printed beneath them. 

In European Russia there is one elementary school for every 2,600 
inhabitants 5 in Siberia one for every 3,345 inhabitants (1,446 schools 
and 49,118 xmpils). 

The elementary schools of the Empire are maintained by the State, 
which accords to village schools about 14 x)er cent of the amount of its 
school expenditures by the zemstvos, which give 17 per cent for 
education of the aggregate exi)enses of the zemstvos (amounting to 
$2,648,347^ for education in 1887) and by the communes or mirs. 
According to an annual statement of the financial budget, revised by 
the "Central Administration" and presented in the Statesman's Year 
Book for 1895, the schools of the Holy Synod in 1892 received $613,252 ^ 
from the imperial budget, while the synod itself contributed $2,412,073.^ 
But these amounts doubtless include what is intended for both the 
secondary and elementary grades under the control of the synod, their 
numbers not being specifically stated. Assuming, however, that the 
$613,252 was only intended for elementary x)upils, it would give $1.17 
per capita of enrollment as the State contribution for synod schools. 

The total amount contributed for elementary education by tlio differ- 
ent ministries^ in 1894 was $2,543,475, but as the pupils in the various 



* These computations are made on the basis of 35.3 cents to the ruble, silver being 
the nominal standard. 

-It is well to state here that the greater proportion of educational institutions are 
controlled by the minister of public instruction and receive the State funds through 
that medium. But attached to the ministry of war are military schools, schools 
of civil engineering and artillerj', cadet schools, and military gymnasia for the 
Bons of officers, schools for engineers and subofficers, topographical and pyrotechnic 
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schools connected with these ministries are not reported, nor the 
amount contributed by zemstvos or mirs, it is impossible to state the 
whole amount expended per capita of population or enrollment with 
any degree of accuracy. 

However, if one takes the enrollment in the elementary schools as 
presented in the table one finds $1.13 to be the per capita as given by 
the State. 

The secondary schools, including gymnasia, progymnasia, real 
schools (realnaya skhola), and institutes for girls are maintained by 
the State, which contributes 25 per cent of the aggregate expenditure, 
about 30 per cent of the remainder being made up by fees and the rest 
by grants from the zemstvos and municipalities. The universities are 
maintained in part by the State and in part through funds accruing 
from tuition fees, donations, etc. The amount contributed by the 
ministries in 1894 was $6,910,401 for secondary schools, or $32.19 per 
capita of enrollment, and $2,574,948 for universities. For the total 
number of pupils reported in all gTades of instruction the per capita 
of population was 12 cents — that is, if the State contribution simply 
includes the amount given by the different ministries, $14,642,076, 
with the population 118,014,187 taken as a basis. 

Statistics of schools above the elementary grades are here presented 
for the years indicated ; 

Secondary y higher f and professional education for 1890 j 1891, and 189S. 



Pedagogical institutes 

Pedagugical seminaries, with practice schools . 

Gymnasia and progymnasia 

Keal schools 

Technical and industrial schools 

Theological seminaries 

Military and naval schools 



Schools. 



78 

239 
90 
44 
55 

113 



Teachers. 



822 



Total secondary schools for hoys. 



Gymnasia and progymnasia for girls. 
Institutes for girls 



622 



2.815 
1,403 



1,049 



Students. 



5,586 

68, 682 
18, 827 
4,769 
17, 297 
21, 109 



136, 270 



343 
30 



70, 174 
7,911 



Total secondary schools for girls. 



Universities (1893) 

Special high schools 

Women's university colleges (1890). 

Theological schools (1891) , 

Medical academy , 

Military academies 

Agricultural schools 

Engineering schools 



Total higher institutions (incomplete) , 



! 373 








9 
10 


923 
190 


127 










31 







78, 085 



13. 470 
2, 096 
400 
7G9 
754 
464 
306 
238 



18, 497 



schools (namely, where bombs, grenades, etc., are made), institutions from which 
the corps of pages graduate (sous aud grandsons of generals only being admitted), 
schools of law, and the imperial lyceums of St. Petersburg and Moscow. Technical 
schools, of both elementary and secondary grades, are connected with ministries of 
navy aud public works. The ministry of the imperial household has charge of 
schools training for the dramatic profession. 
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Tbe State inaiutains only 1 school for 9,078 iuliabitaiits in the gov- 
ernmeuts where there is no zemstvo, 1 for 46,555 inhabitants in the 
territorial subdivisions which have a zemstvo, and 1 for 163,116 
inhabitants in the Baltic provinces, so that it will be easily understood 
that the zemstvos are the i)rincipal source of maintenance for the public 
schools. The governments where there is no zemstvo furnish about 
69 per cent of the total funds for education. 

Serving to complete the school system are many special schools,^ 
most of which are establishments of the State. Among them are poly- 
technic schools, forestry schools, institutions for the study of mining, 
bridge and road making, schools of veterinary surgery, the institute 
of oriental languages, lyceum of jurisprudence, naval and military 
schools of higher and lower grade. The centralization of authority 
over these schools is found at St. Petersburg. 

Among the special schools^ the Polytechnicum, at Riga, reported 50 
professors in 1892-93 and 949 students. Studying rural economy were 
139; chemistry, 293; school of engineering, 83; school of mechanical 
engineers, 264; of architecture, 26; of commerce, 144. Seventy-five 
students obtained final diplomas. The expenditures for the polytech- 
nicum Avere $141,798. 

The lmi)erial Academy of Medicine (military), according to a late 
decision, only admits pupils to its second class who are inovided with 
a diploma (first class) received at the State examinations in physics 
and chemistry. Of 278 candidates for admission in 1894 only 145 were 
suitably x>repared. Two candidates having the requisite diploma 
entered the second class at once. This academy, located at St. Peters- 
burg, has 21 "ordinary" professors, 11 "extraordinary," 67 private 
docents, and an extensive corps of other ofticials connected with it. 
Among its docents are specialists in anatomy, physiology, histology, 
and legal medicine. 

The Ilistorico-Philological Institute, established at St. Petersburg, a 
sort of normal school to x)repare teachers for secondary establishments, 
had 70 pupils in 1894, most of whom received stipends from the Gov- 
ernment. In the last year of the course they have exercises in practice 
teaching, and are expected to give instruction in the gymnasial classes 
connected with the institute. At the close of the year 1893-94, 6 
pupils obtained graduation diplomas, 2 for history and 4 for the clas- 
sics. All were provided with positions. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR AND AGES OF PUPILS. 

The length of school year is not specified for the schools of elemen- 
tary grades, but a general statement is made by the authorities report- 
ing in regard to education in Eussia that the commoji schools are never 



^Auszng au8 den Berichten an Seine Majesttit den Kaiser iiber den Stand de« 
UnterrichtswesenB in den Jaliren 1879-1884. St. Petersburg, 1888. 
2 See Revue Internationale de rEuscignemeut; Janvier 1895. 
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closed except for the summer Lolidays, i. e., from May 25 to August 
20, on Sundays, and other public holidays. 

In the secondary schools, or gymnasia, the school term is from 
August 16 or thereabouts to the middle of June. The holidays include 
a fortnight at Christmas tide, the same at Easter, sixteen church holi- 
days, and Sundays. 

The ages of pupils throughout the different grades of schools are not 
definitely stated in any of tli ^ authoritative documents cited, but the 
city schools are, generally speaking, for pupils between 7 and 12 years 
of age. 

At 10 years boys are presumed to be prepared for the gymnasia, sind 
at from 10 to 11 years of age girls enter the institutes. In the mihtary 
schools instruction commences with the tenth year. The gymnasial 
student is supposed to be prepared for entrance into the university at 
18 years of age. 

aENEKAL SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

As is stated by Jean Fleury,^ lector in the CTniversity of St. Peters- 
burg, and by Gustave Lejeal,^ the school system of Eussia is essen- 
tially under control of the State. In each of the 14 educational circuits 
a curator has extended jurisdiction, and he reports in regard to all 
educational institutions of the circuit to the minister of public instruc- 
tion in St. Petersburg, and he in turn to the Czar. The minister, as 
the central authority, is aided by a scientific council whose duties 
include the adjustment of questions appertaining to elementary educa- 
tion. A special division in the ministry has charge of technical and 
industrial schools, and connected with the ministry is a board of exam- 
iners to investigate the qualifications of i)ersous desiring to teach who 
may not be graduates from training schools. As aids to each curator 
are one or more governmental or district inspectors; then there are 
school councils to look more closely after local educational interests. 
In governments where there is no zemstvo the directors of the gym- 
nasia have general control of schools. The gymnasia and progymuasia 
are under the immediate jurisdiction of the curator, whether these 
establishments are for girls or for boys. In this grade of schools for 
girls the directress is appointed by the curator and confirmed by the 
mittister. The gymnasia for girls have also administrative and peda- 
gogical councils,^ the latter composed of the director of the boys' gym- 



^See Buisson: Dictionnairo de PcSdagogie et d'Instructiou primairc. 

2 See Revue Encyclope(lic[ue, ddceinbre 1891 : La Russio. 

3 The council of administration is composed of persons of both sexes chosen by 
the corporations and societies supporting these schools ; their duties are to choose a 
curatress and directress to examine as to requisite resources, to watch over the 
expenditures, to regulate employment of amounts allowed to the school, to limit 
tuition fees and indicate when there should be exemption therefrom, and to have 
general charge of the institution. The pedagogical council chooses the teachers, 
who are confirmed in their x^osiliun by the curator of the district. 
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nasia or real school and the directress and other officials of the girls' 
school. City schools are under the direct control of an inspector, who 
is appointed by the governmental inspectors, by the zemstvos, or by 
the municipality, if either of these last-mentioned authorities maintains 
the schools. Private schools are subject to visits from the inspectors, 
local or governmental; parochial schools are, as heretofore stated, 
under control of the Holy Synod. The universities come under the 
jurisdiction of the curator and governmental inspector, the latter being 
vested with a part of the rights held by the rector to date of 1885; 
The Czar appoints the rector of the university, the minister of public 
instruction appoints the deans of the different faculties; a university 
council confers degrees, regulates programmes, distributes prizes, and 
reports upon any infringement of rules. Governmental boards of 
examiners — subdivided into the historico-philological,^ the physico- 
mathematical, the legal, the oriental, and the medical, and whose 
chairmen are appointed by the minister of public instruction — decide 
as to the pedagogical status of the graduates; the preparation for 
academic degrees and the preparatory examinations from class to class 
are left, however, to the university authorities. Thus it will be observed 
that the greater proportion of educational institutions are under the 
direction of the minister of public instruction, which position has been 
filled for a number of years by Count Delianow. Yet there are, as 
heretofore stated, many schools attached to the other ministries, there 
being a complete system connected with the ministry of war. For 
more complete details reference is made to page 203 of the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for 1890-91. 

TEACHERS. 

Preparation^ appointment^ salaries, and pensions. — The reports pub- 
lished by the ministry of public instruction in 1879-1884 indicate that 
persons who desire to become teachers (ouchiteli) in elementary grades 
are generally trained in pedagogical institutes, or in pedagogical semi- 
naries; in the former for the higher elementary grades, in the latter for 
the lower grades. The latest reports give 78 of these institutions, with 
5,58G students and 822 teachers giving instruction. The students of 
pedagogical institutes are generally recruited from graduates of elemen- 
tary grades who have acted as assistant teachers for one year and who 
are at least 16 years of age. The pedagogical seminaries admit per- 
sons from 18 to 22 years of age who are exempt from military service. 
The individuals who receive governmental stipends are pledged to 
serve at least four years as teachers of elementary grades. Persons 
desiring to teach in secondary schools find numerous private institu- 
tions open to them for such training. But the teachers of secondary 
and higher institutions are usually recruited from those who have 
obtained degrees from the universities. There are training schools for 

*Dio lieform tier russisclion Uni vorsitiiten uach doin Gesetz vom 23. August 1884. 
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teachers of iufant and maternal schools, and also pedagogical confer- 
ences which give opportunities for practical talks and discussions on 
educational subjects. 

A commission connected with the ministry of public instruction has 
charge of examining candidates of either sex who, without being grad- 
uates of a training school, desire to teach. Two kinds of diplomas are 
given, one entitling to the position of teacher in a public school, the 
other in a private school. Foreigners desiring to teach in Eussia must 
pass an examination before this commission, no matter what diploma 
they may have from their own country. 

Appointments to elementary schools are authorized by the local 
inspector after the required examinations are passed, to the gymnasia 
and scientific schools by the (curator, to the schools of the Holy S3 nod 
by sanction of the bishop of the diocese. 

Salaries vary in rural districts, but according to a statement made 
by M. Dimitri Protopopof, secretary of the committee on primary 
education in St. Petersburg, the teacher of a rural school averages 
about 25 rubles (silver, $8.82; gold basis, $19.30) per winter. These 
rural schools are often located in peasants' huts, where both lodging 
and food are gi\en the teacher. Salaries for rural schools vary in the 
diff'erent governments. In the St. Petersburg government rural 
teachers average $78 annually, says Jean Fleury,^ lector in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg; in the Kieff government, $41 a year; in the 
Saratov and Samara governments the salary varies from $87 to $105; 
for all Russia the average is $C7. According to statements made by 
M. Lejeal,^ the teachers (ouchiteli) of urban and district — that is, 
graded — schools have free lodgings, and their salaries are between 
$38G and $482 a year. 

Pensions are allowed to all holding positions under State authority 
in accordance with fixed laws for a requisite term^ of service. In 
addition to pensions accorded by the State, the teachers in divers 
governments and large cities have banded together during the last few 
years for mutual'' aid during term of service, during long illness, in 
case of accident, or for the benefit of widows and orphans of members 
of their profession. The plans of the different aid societies differ in 
some particulars, for in some the members aim to find places for 
teachers, or have established libraries and reading rooms for teachers 
or governesses, but the main object seems to be a general amelioration 
of the teacher's position when ill or disabled. The pension funds 
created by the monthly or annual payments of members of these 
organizations are allotted as follows : 



• See Buisson: Dictionnaire de Pddagogie et d^Instniction primaire. 
'^ See Revue Encyclopddique, ddcerabre 1891 : I^a Russie. 

3 Presented in detail on p. 207 (Vol. I), of the Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1890-91. 

* Pajdagogium, April, 1894. 
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Class 1. I Class 2. Class 3. ' Class 4. 



a liublee. , liiibles. \ Huhles. 



Pensions after fifteen years ' 25 i 50' 100 

Pensions after twenty years : 45 

Pensions after twenty live years (b) I 80 



Jtuble*. 
200 
00 , 180 I 360 

150 ; 300 ! 600 



a The ruble, according to a silver standard, is 35.3 cents; Avitb gold as a basis, 77.2 cents. 
b The payment after fifteen or twenty years' service is conditional ; after twenty-five years tincon- 
ditionul. 

COURSES OF STUDYJ 

Schools which rank below or with the elementary grades, such as 
maternal or infant schools, asylums, etc., aim first to train the powers 
of observation, to give the necessary elements of knowledge, and to 
inculcate religious and moral ideas. The elementary schools of village 
or hamlet may have one, two, or three classes, in which are taught read- 
ing, writing, elements of arithmetic, and singing. In cities, the higher 
grade elementary schools have six-year courses, completion of which 
entitles the pupil to enter the governmental service without additional 
examination, or a four years' course leads to the gymnasia. There are 
often technical divisions in these schools, so that trades may be learned. 
The district schools, now in process of transformation, include in their 
course of study religious instruction, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and simple fractions, the elements of history, geography, and 
natural history. At the close of the third year the pupils aspiring to 
a certificate for elementary studies appear before the inspector for 
examination. Technical and industrial schools have courses parallel 
to those of secondary and elementary grades. The lower grades aim 
to train artisans for domestic and village industries. 

The schools of the Holy Synod give prominence to religious instruc- 
tion, reading, writing, and arithmetic coming next in point of order. 
In each imi)ortant town or city there is to oe one or more gymnasia, 
which institutions, in their eight classes, aim to be a continuation of 
the higher elementary schools, and, subordinating other studies to the 
classics, to prepare for the universities. The progymnasia have courses 
similar to the gymnasia, but without the ancient languages. The real 
schools prepare for practical life, hence natural sciences and mathe- 
matics lead. The eight-year courses of study in the gymnasia for girls 
and three years in a progymnasia are, by regulation of May 24, 1870, 
rendered uniform with the gymnasia and i)rogymnasia for boys. 

State institutes, with a six years' course of study, admit daughters 
of the territorial nobility, and are presided over by widows of higher 
State officials, Avho are aided by inspectresses as directors of studies. 
The prerequisites of admission are reading, Avriting, arithmetic, French, 



^ These statements are taken from the reports published by the ministry of public 
instruction in 1879-1884, from the articles by MM. Jean Fleury, lector of the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, and Gustave Lejeal; also from the Encyclopaedic dea 
Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesen. 
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and German. Other establisliments for girls, open to all irresi^ective 
of rank, are under the supervision of the minister of public instruction, 
and have classes parallel with the schools for boys. The passing- of 
the graduation examination in gymnasia and institutes admits women 
to courses given by university professors and to special courses in 
medicine. 

The universities differ somewhat in methods in the different localities, 
and their courses of study were fully described on pages 221-226 of 
the Keport of the Commissioner of Education for 1800-91, but it may 
be said that the i)assing of an examination before the commission of 
the faculty to which accredited entitles to a diploma of first or second 
giade. In the medical faculty the first-grade diploma, that of a physi- 
cian, gives the right to practice and to present one's self for the doctor- 
ate degree. The conditions of admission of students to the University 
of St. Petersburg in 1892-03 are here presented (reported in the Revue 
Internationale de PEnseignement). Students maybe admitted if they 
have followed the course of a gymnasia in the St, Petersburg educa- 
tional circuit and have obtained the graduation diploma, which is to be 
accompanied by a certificate of good habits from the gymnasial author- 
ities. Admission in special cases is granted to those outside of the 
university ^'circonscription," providing they have the requisite gymna- 
sial diploma of their immediate vicinity, accompanied by a similar evi- 
dence of good character. The minister of public instruction adds to 
the above regulations, which emanate from the rector of the University 
of St. Petersburg, that Hebrews are to be admitted only in limited 
numbers, the i)roportion not to be over 3 to the 100 of the total number 
of students. The students must pay 25 rubles ($8.82) for entrance to 
the university, and for each course there are fees in accordance with 
university regulations. Request for admission must be sent to the 
rector between July 15 and August 10, in which request the faculty 
and course must be indicated. Appended to the request must be the 
gymnasial certificate, dates of birth, baptism, and confirmation j the 
passport permitting the person to quit the commune where he is a 
resident 5 the certificate indicating accomfdishment of military duties; 
three photographs of himself to be deposited Avith the authorities, as 
required 5 also a certificate of good moral character. Should any of 
these documents be in a foreign tongue, they must be translated into 
Russian by a competent translator. Fees must be paid in propria 
persona, and not forwarded by mail nor brought by another i^erson. 

EDUCATION OF THE BLIIfD. 

At the date of the first presentation of education in Russia no data 
were available regarding the defective classes, beyond the mere fact 
that there were thirteen schools for the deaf and four for the blind- 
Since then a report, published by the authorities at St. Petersburg for 
the Columbian Exposition, has been received which gives the following 
information: 
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The Imperial Society for the Education and Eelief of tlie Blind 
opened its first school for the blind in St. Petersburg in 1881, and 
since that date 14 schools have been opened and 400 blind pupils 
educated. The Alexander-Marie School, with 100 pupils, has been 
developed into a model institute, and, since 1889, is located in a finely 
constructed building with all modern appliances. The provincial 
schools for the blind are situated at Kief, Eeval, Kazan, Kostronia, 
Yoronege, Ohaskoff, Odessa, Moscow, Perm, and Smolensk. Trade- 
homes have also been established by the society, and publications con- 
taining useful information, translations, etc., have been placed within 
reach of the students. Preventive measures against blindness have 
been encouraged by the society, through the establishment of beds in 
the eye infirmaries in Charkoff, St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Novot- 
cherkask. An eye ambulance was started in 1891 at Taschkent 
(Asiatic Eussia), and a second is to be established at TIflis, the 
object being to transport poor persons suffering from diseases of the 
eye to the nearest infirmary. 

CURRENT MOVEMENTS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Briefly stated such may be said to be the main features of the Eus- 
sian school system to date. For more exi)licit and detailed account, 
with an expansion in the line of school methods and management, 
courses of study, reform movements in universities, the trend of indus- 
trial and technical development, and the supplementary aids to educa- 
tion, reference is made to the presentation of the Eussian school system 
in extenso, found on x>ages 195-262 of the Eeport of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1890-91. 

It may be well to add here, however, a brief summarization of the 
current movements and discussions along educational lines, as gleaned 
through the press and from new books which have appeared within the 
last eighteen months. The general trend of educational affairs is 
toward a modification of existing conditions. In the frontier districts 
the tendency is to more thoroughly Eussianize the schools so that the 
youth growing up to be citizens may become more patriotic and a more 
thoroughly national feeling may be inculcated. 

Instruction in both horticulture and agriculture has been officially 
introduced in the primary schools 5 i)rivate individuals and the i)ro- 
vincial authorities freely giving grants of lands to schools and to 
teachers' seminaries for fields and orchards. Many schools have plots 
of arable land and gardens cared for by the i^upils, which schools 
become centers of education in these branches. 

The committees engaged in' the discussion of educational questions 
generally consider that more attention should be given to the formation 
of a stronger religions and moral basis, and that such teachings should 
enter more fully into the course of study, for they concede that "a 
development of the intellect Avithout religious and moral teachings 
does not tend toward the highest cultivation of the mind.'' 
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A determined effort is being made to enforce compulsory education 
throughout the Empire, and the school officials of several of the gov- 
ernments have been called to St. Petersburg to discuss the probabilities 
of such enforcement in their own special divisions. In the govern- 
ments of Charkow, Poltawa, Kursk, and Woronesch it has been decided 
by the curators of school circuits to enforce obligatory attendance from 
the beginning of 1895-96. 

An effort is being made to carry out the suggestions of the congress 
for the study of technical and industrial education, so that village 
industries may be increased and the instruction of the people in the 
outlying governments of Eussia may be better suited to the needs of 
the rural populations. The authorities and citizens naturally hope to 
advance the interests of the villagers and to still farther develop man- 
ual training in the schools of the Empire. At present manual training^ 
is taught in 4 teachers' colleges, 15 seminaries for teachers, 6 civil gym- 
nasiums and schools, in 18 military colleges, in 11 temporary manual 
training courses for teachers, and in about 150 town schools and village 
elementary schools. According to the opinion of the Eussian peda- 
gogue, manual training "must be taught in a thoroughly systematic 
manner; it must awaken the interest of the children for physical exer- 
cise; it must accustom the children to order, punctuality, and cleanli- 
ness; it must correspond to the physical and intellectual powers of 
children; it must develop the aesthetic feeling; it must serve as a 
recreation for children when they are tired by their intellectual work." 
In fact, manual training in Eussia is " considered to be more an object 
of general education than one of a special professional character," and 
its course forms a series of successive lessons. 

The gradual transformation of " middle schools" into complete gym- 
nasia, especially in the Baltic provinces, is still going on. The Eussian 
Government proposes the founding of professorships of "folk music" 
in some of the Eussian universities. In connection with the secondary 
schools the subject of the advisability of modifying the study of Latin 
and Greek on the school programmes is being discussed, as is also the 
aim and method of teaching modern languages in these grades. 

The conditions and, requirements in the universities are being grad- 
ually modified, in consonance with the suggestions of the commissions 
which have discussed the subject since 1884. (See pp. 221-225 of the 
Eeport of the United States Commissioner of Education for 1890-91.) 
The main object seems to be to more thoroughly nationalize the univer- 
sities, to bring about a more practical line of work with fewer studies 
and less cramming for examination, and to require a higher grade 
examination for admission. As is stated in the Eevue Internationale 
de I'Enseignement, instruction in the universities is gradually being 
limited to that given by professors of Eussian nationality. In Dorpat 



• Manual Training in Russia, by E. Kovalevsky, in Addresses and Procee'liugs of 
International Congress of Education, Chicago, 1893. 
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University a Russian inspector has been installed in place of the rector, 
liberty of study lias been curtailed, and the student corporations have 
be(Mi gradually done away with during 1894. Restnctive decrees tend 
to more thoroughly Russianize this university, and, in accordance with 
the new methods adopted since the abolishing of the functions of 
a rector, the plans and forms which have heretofore governed the 
university, and which emanated from German sources, have gradually 
disappeared during the year 1894. 

In Poland the educational questions under discussion, as indicated 
in the Przeglad Pedagogiczny, include the best methods for inculcatiou 
of moral teachings; difterent methods of teaching geography, arith- 
metic, religion, domestic and agricultural economy, and also, the best 
plans to be used in the giving of historical instruction. Educational 
movements in other countries are also chronicled in this same peda- 
gogical review, as the editors seem to consider it desirable that the 
people have cognizance of pedagogical questions in the United States, 
in Prussia, in Austria, and elsewhere. 

In the Caucasus, as indicated by late publications^ from Titlis, the 
(piestions under discussion, or requiring discussion, are those pertain- 
ing to the study of the Russian language and literature; how Latia 
should be taught in the first and second classes of the gymnasia; whai 
is needed in schools connected Avith military institutions; needed 
.imi)rovements in the study of ancient and modern languages, geogra- 
phy, and mathematics in the schools of that subdivision of the Empire; 
the need of an organization of pedagogical institutes for the prepara- 
tion of teachers in gymnasia and real schools, with the object of bene- 
llting the teacher mentally and physically. It is stilted that each 
student should have opportunities for teaching in a practice school 
attached to the institution where studying, and that the diplomas of 
doctor and licentiate in pedagogy should be required of the graduates 
who desire to become teachers. What is most needed is a corps of 
teachers well versed in the science of education and not limited to 
special branches. The subjects of study in elementary schools and the 
length of school hours thn>ughout the different grades are being dis- 
cussed. , The individual development of pupils in educational estab- 
lishments, giMierally si>eaking, and in secondary schools in x^articalar, 
is a question which receives due consideration. Physical training also 
becomes a subject for discussion, for as the physical condition affects 
the mental, so from the earliest age care of the body should be taken, 
but all methods of physical culture should be in accordance with the 
natural strength, so that no abnormal conditions be develoi>ed. 



' I. 8ur rdducation cxamiuoc dans ses rapports rcspectifs — religieux, morale Intel- 
lootiiol et physique par M. CyriUe Janovsky. II. lustituts pddagogiqaes, comme 
(^tablisaomonts destines a preparer des maltres pour les <^coles secondaires, par M. 
CyriUo Janovsky. III. Sur lo developpemeut iudividuel des <51eves dans les ^ta- 
blissements d'inst ruction en general et les ^eoles secondaires en particnlier, par M. 
Oyrine Janovsky. 
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Tli« education of girls receives greater consideration by tlie autbori- 
ties since it is understood tbat in some villages ^'tbere is only 1 girl to 
€ boys in school." ^ One outcome of this decision was tbe oi>ening of 
a r.ew school, on Grand Duchess Xenia's birthday, for the daughters of 
impoverished noblemen. This school accommodates 350 half orphans, 
has a regular course of study, and gives instruction in practical 
industries. 

A commission is studying the subject of elementary education^ as 
carried on in other countries, with a view to the establishment of 
public elementary education throughout Eussia. This commission or 
committee is connected with the Imi)erial Society for the Investigation 
of Economic Questions. According to tbe ''Notice sur les travaux ot 
le i^ersonnel du Comite de Pinstruction primaire pres la Society im- 
p^riale libre ^conomique," the members studying educational questions 
numbered C44 on January 1, 1894, and there were eight subcommittees. 
- 3?ifty-three members took part in the committee meetings 5 seven 
formed the council. During the year there had been seventeen gen- 
eral assembly meetings and twenty-two sessions of the council. The 
work of the committees is indicated in part by their titles, i. e., (1) 
committee on publication of books for the i^eople; (2) committee on 
editing a systematic resume of school literature; (3) library committee; 
(4) ways and means committee; (5) committee on aid to pupils of rural 
schools in famine- stricken districts; (6) statistical committee investi- 
gating the conditions of instruction and need of enlightenment of the 
people; (7) committee charged with publication of tbe works of Kolt- 
zoff — a popular poet; (8) committee to obtain funds for the establish- 
ment of the A. X. Engelhardt school (to be named in honor of a 
professor of chemistry and a promoter of agricultural studies). 

Among the questions which came up for discussion were the advis- 
ability of the study of elementary agriculture in rural schools, and the 
foundation of statutes for societies for popularizing education. The 
committee on elementary education placed themselves in communi- 
cation with the zemstvos and offered to aid them in bringing about an 
improvement of educational conditions : (1) By suggesting the best text- 
books; (2) by suggesting the formation of school libraries. The result 
of the interchange of educational ideas brought a request for an appro- 
priation of 25,000 rubles to help establish 100 school libraries — at the 
rate of 250 each— in the zemstvos which were endeavoring to create 
such aids to learning. The discussions concerning the study of agri- 
culture in normal schools culminated in the decision that the iieople of 
rural districts did not need military gymnastics, sacred hymns, and the 
elements of agriculture, nearly as much as they needed to know how to 

• Allgomeinc deutscho Lehrerzeituug, September, 1894. 

^Eeports bearing upon the status of education in the United States are under 
study by this committee. The intention is to ameliorate existing conditions, and, 
if possible, to establish a national system of education throughout Russia. 
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read, and to read in tlie most elevated diction. The committees decided 
that to teach the elements of agriculture and horticulture technically 
trained teachers are required, and while it would be an excellent matter 
to give such instruction, the people had other and greater needs at 
present, and, consequently, professional (that is, technical or industrial) 
education should be kept quite apart from elementary education. The 
committee for elementary education was the means of purchasing and 
distributing 48,092 books to schools; gifts of books to the committee, 
6,348; total distribution, 51,500 books to 446 places. 

The distribution extended over 59 provinces, and 86 per cent of the 
total came into the possession of the governments of Central Eussia, 
where there are zemstvos — these local governments having schools 
which give general instruction to the pupils. The committee also 
acted as agent for the formation and forwarding of small school 
libraries, in accordance with requests from societies, institutions, etc. 
The committee in charge of publication of books for the people engaged 
men well known in science and pedagogy in Russia to aid them, and 
" popular scientific works in all branches of science " are to be pub- 
lished this coming year, while 61 of the best examples of the literature 
of Russia and other countries have been analyzed within seven months 
and 27 chosen for publication. The committee having in preparation a 
rdsum^ of school literature has already published eight parts contain- 
ing 1,650 entries, with a description of each subject, such as pedagogy, 
the national language, history, geography, medicine, and hygiene, gym- 
nastics, singing, drawing, and manual training. The library committee 
reported 7,915 books and 3,597 engravings at beginning of the year and 
1,823 additions during the year. This collection contains books on 
school legislation, ofiftcial documents, and reports of ministers of edu- 
cation from Sweden, Norway, France, Germany, Roumania, Servia, 
and the United States, and forms the embryo of a valuable pedagogical 
library. 

The committee in charge of the tenth anniversary celebration of 
schools, held on Sunday in the suburbs of the capital for the benefit 
of workmen employed in factories, etc., reported that 5,042 pupils had 
been under instruction — their ages varying from 15 to 40 years; even- 
. iug classes, lectures, illustrated by magic lantern, and a library have 
added to the interest of the work. Seventy-two teachers give their 
time gratuitously. Methods are discussed at the general assembly of 
the teachers; at the close of the year reports are made to the inspectoi 
of the peoi)le's schools of the district of St. Petersburg, who presides 
at the examinations. The special evening classes, opened in 1889, 
have instruction in catechism, Russian language,, history, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, physics, chemistry, mechanics, and drawing. 
The pupils pay 50 kopecks a month. Most of the pupils come into 
these schools for two hours of study and instruction after twelve 
hours of labor, and sometimes they decline the emoluments for extra 
hours so that they may attend these evening classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE WORK. 

A sliort historical sketch of the Marie educational and charitable 
institutions, which are under the immediate patronage of their Majes- 
ties the Czar and Czarina, was prepared for the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago. The value and amount of work accomplished by these 
institutions since their earliest beginnings (under Catherine II, 1762- 
1796), the present conditions (in 1892), and the completeness of detail, 
seem to render this sketch of value to the student, hence the main 
facts are presented : 

From the remotest time up to the accession of Peter the Great the social organi- 
zation of Russia was based on the patriarchal idea, and thus necessarily involved 
the strict exclusion of women from all participation and share in public life. 

So long as this state of things continued women were naturally denied all such 
instruction as, while developing their intelligence, would at the same time enable 
them to superintend and direct the first and most elementary education of their 
children. 

EducatioD, even of the most limited kind, was regarded as a privilege to be zeal- 
ously reserved to men, and if from time to time we find a few rare exceptions in the 
case of brilliantly endowed and widely instructed women, such exceptions were 
exclusively peculiar to monastic and conventual life. « * * 

With the accession to the throne of Catherine II, the worthy successor of Peter the 
Great, commences a new epoch in Russian social life. The sovereigns of the country 
no.w began to take a direct and special interest in the education of the women of 
Russia. 

Among the very few of her counselors who were disposed or able to aid her in 
this great work, the philanthropist Betski occupies the first and most prominent 
place. He understood that the education of women could only have a healthy 
influence on the social development and general welfare of the country. One of the 
most highly cultured men of his age, he believed it possible to *' create a new race 
of fathers and mothers." It was with this object that he proposed the - establish- 
ment of boarding schools in which girls of noble birth might be brought up and 
educated in strict isolation from the outer world. 

Accordingly, on the 5th of May, 1764, the Empress issued her royal order for the 
establishment of an educational home for girls of noble birth ; and the buildings 
of the Convent of the Resurrection wete by her express command made over to the 
new school. 

Scarcely a year had passed when, at her initiation, a branch establishment, 
designed for young girls of the middle class of society, was opened in the same 
building. 

Parents, on making application for the admission of their children into one or the 
other of these institutions, were required to give in a written pledge to the authori- 
ties that, save in cases of dangerous illness or proved incapacity for school work, 
the children should not be withdrawn till they had completed the full and entire 
course of studies. 

The age at which pupils were admitted was fixed at 5 and 6 years, the whole 
course of studies extending over a period of twelve years. In each of the two 
schools there were four classes. The programme of studies for the first class 
included religion, the Russian and three foreign languages, arithmetic, music, draw- 
ing, dancing, sewing, and knitting; that for the second class further included his- 
tory, geography, and the elements of rural economy. Architecture and heraldry 
formed the additional subjects for the third class, while a course of reading in his- 
tory and literature served to familiarize the pupils with leading events in the social 
ED 94 26 
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and intollectual progress of tlio world. The repetition of all that had been taught 
in the lower divisions formed the principal item in the programme for the fourth 
class. Wo may add that in the Educational Home for Girls of Noble Birth particu- 
lar attention was paid to instruction in etiquette and the observance of the laws of 
polite society. 

The course of studies pursued in the school for girls of the middle class was, ns 
we might expect, more limited in its extent, special attention being given to all 
kinds of needlework. The rules laid down for the fourth class required the girls to 
be well trained in household economy, and they were therefore exercised in all 
manual work necessary for the proper management of a home, and particularly in 
cooking, sewing, knitting, weaving, etc. 

The immediate administration of these two establishments was intrusted to a 
directress, assisted by an inspectress ; besides whom, four persons were appointed to 
supervise the scholastic and domestic affairs of the institutions. The latter were 
chosen either from among the members of the Imperial Senate or from among those 
directly nominated by the Empress herself, and fultilled the duties of their office 
gratuitously. Their functions were of a purely honorary character, and consisted in 
the due examination of the titles to nobility of all candidates who presented them- 
selves, and in the general administration and control of the establishments. 

But while thus busied with laying the foundation of a practical education for 
"future mothers," the Empress did not neglect or forget those unfortunate children 
who from their very birth had been deprived of a mother's love and care. It was for 
this purpose that the Empress, in accordance with a plan previously drawn up by 
Betski, opened in 1763 two large foundling hospitals, one at Moscow and the other 
at St. Petersburg. They were placed luider the direct control of two tutelary coun- 
cils that were created especially for this purpose in either capital. Each council 
was originally composed of six members, who received the title of guardians add 
assistant guardians, but the number was subsequently reduced to four. According 
to a regulation, which, however, up to 1798, was not strictly followed, they were 
expected to fulfill their duties gratuitously. 

Imbued with a profound love for mankind, Betski placed these foundling hospitals 
on as firm and secure a basis as circumstances allowed him. Not possessing adequate 
funds to realize his plans, ho before long succeeded in obtaining donations sufficient 
to cover the expenses of constructing the first and most necessary portions of the 
buildings. 

In 1772 he organized auction and saving banks in St. Petersburg and Moscow, the 
revenues of which guaranteed to the foundling hospitals a permanent existence. As 
a further contribution to their support, a tax was laid on all tickets of admission to 
public places of amusement, and they were accorded an exclusive monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of playing cards. At the same time numerous legacies were 
made in their favor by private persons, and subventions were granted in their sup- 
port by the Empress and Csarevitch. 

Not long after Prince Demidoff contributed 205,009 rubles toward the establish- 
ment of a commercial school for a hundred boys belonging to the mercantile class. 

This school, founded in 1774 and annexed to the Moscow Foundling Hospital, was 
the last of the charitable institutions established by Catherine II. * * * 

On November 12, 1796, the Empress Marie Feodorovna* assumed the immediate 
direction of the Educational Home for Girls of Noble Birth and its branch school 
for girls of the middle class of society. 



1 The Empress Marie Feodorovna, daughter of the Duke of WUrtemburg, was 
boni at Stettin, October 5, 1759, was betrothed to the Grand Duke Paul, July 12, 
1776, and arrived at St. Petersburg August 31 of the same year. The marriage of 
their Imperial Highnesses was celebrated September 26, the Grand Duke Paul suc- 
ceeded to the throne November 6, 1796, and the coronation of the Emperor and 
Empress took place at Moscow April 5, 1797. 
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The assumption of this post on the part of the Empress was signalized by several 
munificent contributions to the support of these establishments. On the day fol- 
lowing her nomination she endowed the institutions with an annuity of 15,000 
rubles from her private purse; and this sum formed the nucleus of the so-called 
** casket capital," which rapidly increased and during the life of its founder reached 
the total amount of 1,300,060 rubles. 

The Empress further effected several salutary reforms in the general plan of edu- 
cation hitherto adopted in these schools. In the higher school the number of pupils 
was considerably increased, the age of admission was raised to 8 and 9 years, and 
the term of studies was reduced to nin« years. At the same time foreign languages, 
music, and dancing were excluded from the programme of studies in the branch 
school, the entire course of instruction was limited to six years, and the age of 
admission was raised to 12 years. 

In May, 1797, with the Emperor's sanction. Her Majesty assumed the supreme direc- 
tion of the foundling hospitals, the saving banks, and the commercial school. * * * 

Certain defects in the organization of the tutelary councils required correction. 
In order to bring the activity of the different charitable institutions into full 
harmony, and to secure their due and proper control, the Empress proposed that the 
members of the councils should either individually undertake the management of 
one establishment, or share with one or more of their colleagues the general man- 
agement of all the establishments. With this object the tutelary councils w^ere 
reconstructed, December 23, 1797, on a basis that but slightly differed from the plan 
already in existence. The members of the council, formerly called guardians and 
assistant guardians, now took the title of honorary guardians, and were to be 
chosen from among the nobility by the reigning sovereign. They were expected to 
serve gratuitously and to perform their duties from **a love for their country and 
humanity." Their number remained the same as before, and, over and above their 
responsibility for the general administration, each one of them was also individually 
responsible for the superintendence of the particular section intrusted to his care. 

In the spring of 1798, when Senator Alexander Protasoff, one of the honorary 
guardians, was appointed curator of the commercial school, the Empress proceeded 
to a thorough revision of its statutes. From a close and minute study of the past 
history of this school. Her Majesty perceived that it had in no way fulfilled the 
object with which it hiid originally been established. During the first twenty-five 
years of its existence not more than 12 of the pupils on leaving the school obtained 
places as accountants, the rest being engaged as ordinary copyists or junior clerks 
in the different chancelleries. With the view of restoring the school to its primary 
destination, the Empress had new regulations drawn up, and these received the 
Imperial sanction on May 10, 1799. By virtue of these revised statutes, the number 
of Dcraidoff scholars, which was out of proportion with the interest from the capital 
invested, was restricted to 55, the age of admission was fixed at 8 and 9 years, and 
the course of studies was limited to nine in place of twelve years. 

In October, 1800, the school was removed from Moscow to St. Petersburg, since, to 
quote the words of the Empress in her circular addressed to the council, "the situ- 
ation of the capital and its two ports, those of St. Petersburg and Cronstadt, offers 
greater facilities to the practical study of commerce." Four years later the Moscow 
merchants established a new commercial school on their own account. 

By her indefatigable activity, ameliorating and perfecting the organization of the 
then existing establishments, the Empress inaugurated a whole series of new edu- 
cational and benevolent institutions. Thus, in 1798 and in 1802, the number of 
educational institutions was increased by the establishment of the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow Catherine Institutes. In 1807 the Military Orphan Home, afterwards 
called the l*aul Institute, was placed under her direct patronage and from that year 
received a government annuity of 3,000 rubles. The Kharkof Institute was founded 
in 1817, and its statutes, which were drawn up in general conformity with the proj- 
ects of Betski, but were of wider extension, authorized the admission not o\ibx ^^ 
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girls of noble birth, but also of mercliauts* daughters, as well as of paying and non- 
pacing scholars. The superintendents of the institute were expected both to find 
places for those scholars who had successfully finished their course of studies, and 
to aid them, as far as possible, in any dispute that might arise between them and 
the families in which they served, and further, if necessary, to defend any appeal 
that they might be advised to make to the law tribunals. 

The loading features of these statutes, originally drawn up for a provincial insti- 
tute, but subsequently applied to the other schools, have been maintained with 
slight modifications up to the present time. 

Nor did the Empress in her numerous works of philanthropy forget the daughters 
of her soldiers and sailors. In 1820 and in 1823 two schools were opened for the 
daughters of soldiers belonging to the guards, and in 1826 two more schools were 
founded for the daughters of sailors, one in Sebastopol and the other in Nicholaieif. 

In the year 1806 the Empress founded a school on her estate at Pavlovsk, in the 
neighborhood of St. Petersburg, a school for the deaf and dumb of both sexes, and 
this school, which four years later was removed to St. Petersburg, was the object of 
her special and untiriug care throughout her life. A capitcil of 156,000 rubles was 
deposited in one of the savings banks to found a scholarship fund for pupils placed 
at the school in Her Majesty's name. 

In 1802 the Empress established a third foundling hospital, and took upon herself 
to defray all expenses necessary for its maintenance aud support. 

But among the more important benevolent institutions founded by the Empress 
and still existing, we must not forget to mention the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
widow homes. These homes, or asylums, designed for the widows of soldiers and 
clerks in the civil service, were established by means of funds provided by the 
foundling hospitals, and at the same time the Empress contributed to each a sum of 
1,500 rubles. Finally, in 1828, the Empress created a board of trustees for the 
administration of all institutions dependent on the commission of public charity, and 
these institutions were placed under her direct and immediate protection. At her 
death in 1828 all the institutions under her supervision were grouped under the 
general name of the Marie institutions. 

Immediately after the death of the Empress Marie Feodorovna, an imperial mani- 
festo was issued, placing all the establishments formerly in care of the deceased 
under the charge and protection of His Majesty the Emperor. At the same time a 
secretarj^ of state was appointed director of Her Majesty's chancellery, which was to 
be called for the future the fourth section of the privy chancellery of His Majesty 
the Emperor. Moreover, most of the educational establishments formerly patron- 
ized by the late Empress were, conformably to her wishes, placed under the direct 
authority of the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna. Nearly all these establishments 
were now located in the two capitals, and consequently the Emperor Nicholas con- 
sidered it necessary to establish schools, homes, and institutes for girls in the prov- 
inces ; the more so, as the pecuniary resources at his disposal were amply sufficient 
to allow his scheme to be carried out. 

Between the years 1829 and 1845 institutes for girls of noble birth were opened in 
the cities of Odessa, Kazan, Kiefl', Bielostock, Novo-Alexandrowsky (near Tiflis), 
Astrachan, Kertch, Tiflis, Nijni-Novgorod,Novotcherkask, Tamboflf, Orenburg, Sara- 
toflf, Poltava, and other towns in the interior of Russia, as well as in some of the 
more distant cities of the Empire. 

The number of Government schools for girls had thus increased so largely that in 
1845 it was deemed necessary to create a supreme council of the educational estab- 
lishments for young girls and which formed a special and distinct department of the 
ministry of public instruction. It was subsequently, in 1873, annexed to the tute- 
lary councils, but still continued to be presided over by Prince Peter Oldenburg, 
and was exclusively composed of state officials who were well known equally for 
their erudition and for their zeal in all matters concerning the promotion of educa- 
tion among the different classes of Russian society. 
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But without doubt the most important of the many charitable works inaugurated 
by the Emperor Nicholas was the establishment of orphan homes. Owing to the 
cholera epidemic in the years 1830 and 1831, and the cruel ravages caused by the 
wars immediately preceding this terrible visitation, the number of orphans requir- 
ing immediate relief and help increased so rapidly that the existing institutions 
were quite unable to meet the demands made on them. 

Two of these orphan homes were established by the Emperor in 1834; they were 
attached to the foundling hospitals, and were designed to receive each 60 orphan 
children. 

At this time the programme of studies pursued in the schools attached to the 
foundling hospitals included Latin and French, and those languages were taught 
with the object of enabling the boys who had passed through the Latin classes to 
enter either the university or one of the military academies, while the girls who 
had gone through the French classes were qualified to enter private families as 
governesses. In giving such an advanced education to their pupils, the foundling 
hospitals no longer corresponded with their primary destination, and the Emperor 
wisely decided to change these conditions. 

In 1837 the Latin and French classes were abolished, and in their place special 
schools were opened for the orphan children of soldiers and clerks in the civil serv- 
ice. The orphan home at the Moscow Foundling Hospital originally consisted of 
two divisions, one for 300 boys, and one for an equal number of girls; but in 1847 
the boys' division was transformed into a cadet corps, and thus became excluded 
from the group of the Marie institutions. Moreover, the number of girls received 
into the home at St. Petersburg was raised to 700, and the Moscow home increased 
the number of its inmates to 800. At the same time a third home was opened at 
Gatchina, so that altogether no less than 2,000 orphan boys and girls were in this 
way provided for. 

In 1834 the Alexandra Orphan Asylum, intended for children of the middle class 
of society, was established. At fitst children of both sexes, to the number of 340, 
were admitted, but from 1840 the asylum was restricted to girls. Two years later 
it was placed under the direct administration of the Orphan Institute. In the 
same year the Imperial Alexander Lyceum was removed from Tsarkoe Selo to St. 
Petersburg and annexed to the Marie institutions. 

On January 4, 1854, after the death of M. Longinoff, secretary of state, the estab- 
lishments founded by the Empresses Elisabeth Aloxeievna and Alexandra Feodo- 
rovua, the superintendence of which had been intrusted to him, were also included in 
the group of the Marie institutions. These consisted of the Patriotic Institute, the 
Poltava and Tamboff institutes, the asylum for children, and the schools attached 
to the St. Petersburg Patriotic and Moscow Benevolent societies; in all, about 175 
institutions. In the last year of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas the number of 
these educational and charitable institutions amounted to 365. In the former 9,534 
boys and girls were being brought up and educated; in the hospitals 37,609 patients 
were receiving medical care and treatment, and no less than 60,898 young children 
and old people found help and relief in the foundling hospitals and asylums. 

All these establishments continued to be under the direct patronage of the Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna up to the day of her death, October 20, 1860, though the 
direction of the institutions had, after the death of her husband, been divided 
between herself and the Empress Marie Alexandrovna, who, on November 6, 1860, 
assumed all the rights attached to the post so long held by the late Empress. 

The year 1860 forms an important turning point in the history of the Marie insti- 
tutions, as it opened a new era in the extension of a liberal education to those classes 
that had hitherto been excluded from the sphere of their activity. 

But it was impossible to enlarge the area of public instruction unless the number 
of schools was considerably, increased, for only in this way could the primary 
requirements of the poorer classes be adequately met or a solid education be given 
to children who did not possess the privileges of rank qualifying them to enter any 
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of the existing iDstitutions. They were conseqnently obliged to content tbemselTes 
with the educjition given in private schools, or had to he intrusted to the care of 
governesses and tutors, who were themselves often entirely uuinstmeted and bad 
never received any pedagogical training. 

For the first time since the establishment of Government iustitates for young girls 
the wisdom and practicableness of Betski's fundamental principle that a girl can only 
be well and thoroughly educated in a boarding school began to be doubted and 
questioned, and before long it was decided to reform altogether the system that had 
hitherto prevailed. 

The first public day school admitting girls of all conditions and religions was 
established April 19, 1858, according to a plan drawn up by Professor Vischnegradski. 
The success attending this first trial encouraged many towns to solicit permission to 
establish like schools entirely at their own expense and without receiving any sub- 
sidy whatever from the Government. These petitions became so numerous that in 
July, 1869, an imperial decree was issued ordering that only those public schools 
which received subsidies from the administrative council would be included in the 
number of the Marie institutions, and that all schools established and carried on by 
private persons would l>e placed under the direction of the ministry of public 
instruction. From the year 1870 the number of public schools for girls had invariably 
been greater than that of schools for boys; but they were found to be still sadly 
inadequate, and accordingly merchants of any guild and families, noble or otherwise, 
were allowed to place their daughters in any one of the Marie institutions on pay- 
ment of certain fixed fees, the only exceptions being the Educational Home for 
Girls of Noble Birth, the St. Catharine, the Patriotic, and the orphan institutes, 
which still preserved the privilege of admitting only girls of noble parentage. Day 
scholars and half boarders were also admitted into some of the institutes on pay- 
ment of a small fixed annual fee. 

The operations of the loan and savings banks, which in 1828 reached the sum of 
354,000,000 rubles, at this time covered a sum of not less than a milliard rubles. 
The revenues of these banks, which may be calculated to have been about 5,000,000 
rubles, were appropriated to form an alienable capital, not only for the maintenance 
of the foundling hospitals and some of the other Marie institutions, but also for the 
partial support of the cadet corps. 

It was in the same year, 1860, when the questions of the emaucipation of the serfs 
and the reorganization of the imperial credit institutions had come to the front, that 
the loan and saving banks were brought under the direction of the ministry of 
finance, but on condition that all the Marie institutions should continue to be fur- 
nished with funds sufficient for their duo maintenance and support. 

The central administration also underwent several important changes, the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow tutelary councils and the supreme council being merged into 
one department under the name of the tutelary council of the Marie institutions. 
The council was divided into two principal sections, one for each of the two capi- 
tals, and, as reorganized on new bases in 1873, was invested with discretionary pow- 
ers in all matters relating to their management, direction, and finances. The rights 
and functions of the honorary members, chosen and nominated by the Emperor 
himself, were further considerably enlarged. 

The general direction of the establishments dependent on the privy chancellery of 
the Emperor was delegated to a director in chief, the control of the finances and all 
property belonging to the institutions being intrusted to a special department created 
for that purpose. 

After the death of the Empress Marie Alexandre vna the Marie institutions were, 
by an imperial rescript dated May 29, 1880, placed under the protection of the Grand 
Duchess Tsarevna Marie Feodorovna. 

This rescript was one of the last acts performed by the Emperor Alexander II 
on behalf of the Marie institutions, which at that time embraced 459 educational 
and charitable establishments. The number of boys and girls being brought up 
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and instructed in the different schools exceeded 20,000. while 68,161 persons were 
being treated in the hospitals and 80,963 poor children and adults were inmates 
of the foundling hospitals and asylums. 

The present position (in 1892) of these establishments, which are actually under 
the direct protection of their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress, show 
that they are conducted In strict adherence to the sacred aim with which they were 
originally founded — to succor the homeless, helpless, and forlorn, and to bring up 
the young in the principles of true religion and love to their neighbor. 

The foundling hospitals have received since their foundation 103,043 children. 
There are now 107 primary and normal schools attached to these hospitals, in which 
a solid elementary education is being given to 3,293 boys and girls. The result of 
concentrating the work of these hospitals in the two capitals has been the amass- 
ing of a large number of children in one or two buildings, and a consequent large 
and abnormal rate of mortality. The first stops toward the decemtralization of 
these hospitals were taken in 1891. In celebration of the silver wedding of their 
Majesties considerable sums were raised both by public bodies and by private per- 
sons for the establishment of creches in the provinces, and they are now in full work 
in the towns of Vologda, Poltava, Ekaterineslaff, Morschansk, and Petrosavodsk. 

The. modest aim of the asylums for children is to feed and look after children 
whose parents are engaged all day in outdoor work. The children are instructed in 
the rudiments of the orthodox religion, reading, and writing, and in the asylums to 
which orphan homes are annexed there are also t.echuical trade classes. The num- 
ber of children received during 1891 into the 131 existing asylums was 13,645, of 
whom 4,420 were taken into orphan and boarding homes. 

The pupils of the Deaf and Dumb School for Boys and Girls are taught by the 
oral system, the sign and manual system being used for those who are disinclined to 
follow the former method. In addition to this, they are instructed in religion, the 
Russian language, arithmetic, and the necessary trades. The school consists of 105 
boy boarders and 65 girl boarders, besides 32 boys and 28 girls as day scholars. Of 
the 230 pupils, 138 are taught by the oral system. 

Institutions for the relief of the blind. — In 1881 a small circle of persons belonging 
to the highest society of St. Petersburg, on the initiative of M. Grot, secretary of 
state, and under his presidency, established an association for the relief of the blind 
in Russia, which was called, in memory of the constant interest the late Emi>ress 
had taken in helping the iioor blind, Association for the Relief of the Blind, founded 
in memory of the Emjiress Marie Alexandrovna. In 1883 it was annexed to the 
Mario institutions. 

The main object of the association consists in the establishment of schools for 
blind children and of trade homes for blind adults. Extending its aid to persons of 
both sexes, without any restriction as to the religion professed by those it succors, 
schools have already been started in the towns of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, 
Reval, Kazan, Kostroma, Kharkoff, Voronege, Odessa, Perm, Smolensk, Tonla, 
Samara, Chernigoff, and Oupha; public workshops have been established at Kame- 
netz and Oupha; asylums for the aged blind have been founded at St. Petersburg, 
Voronege, and Perm, and ophthalmic hospitals have been opened at Tiflis and Tash- 
kent. All these establishments are supported by the members of the association 
and by public subscriptions. The resources of the association, with already 600 
blind pupils in its schools, were augmented by a memorial gift of 1,000,000 rubles on 
the part of the late Emperor, Alexander II, immediately after the death of Her 
Majesty Marie Alexandrovna. 

In the 39 hospitals the total number of persons who have received medical treat- 
ment is 350,154, of whom 326,395 have been out-patients and 23,759 have been indoor 
patients. 

The institutes for girls, or boarding schools, with a course of education extending 
over seven years, teach all that is necessary for every educated woman in the fulfill- 
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ment of her home duties. The programme of studies followed in these schools con- 
sists of religion, the Russian, French, and German languages, geography, history, 
mathematics, zoology, pedagogy, caligraphy, drawing, music, singing, gymnastics, 
and dancing. Some of the schools have special pedagogic classes in which particu- 
lar attention is paid to the study of foreign languages and to proof lessons for 
training the pupils in the art of teaching. The pupils, on passing the final exam- 
inations, are entitled to receive a diploma qualifying them to act as teachers in 
schools or as private governesses, and those who have received the highest possible 
marks during the whole course are also awarded '* chiffres" — that is, bronze medals 
bearing the initials of the founders and attached to a silk ribbon — gold or silver 
medals, and books. There are in all 32 institutes, and the total number of scholars 
amounts to 7,680 girls. 

The public schools for girls are chiefly day schools, though to some of them board- 
ing schools are annexed. 

Their programme of studies, with the exception of music, which is not taught 
them, is identical with that adopted in the institutes. Diplomas qualifying for the 
post of private teacher are granted those pupils who have duly passed the final 
examinations, the gold or silver medal being awarded on the same conditions as in 
the institutes. The schools at St. Petersburg have also special pedagogic classes, 
with a course* of studies extending over a period of three years, the last year being 
devoted to practical training in teaching, for which purpose a progymnasium of four 
classes is intrusted to them. On finishing this course pupils have the right to 
receive a diploma qualifying them as teachers in the higher classes of public schools 
and institutes. 

In 1891 the 30 public schools, together with the progymnasium and pedagogic 
classes, were attended by 10,664 scholars. 

The programme of studies for the primary schools for girls is of a more limited 
kind than that adopted in the institutes and public schools. 

These schools, organized in 1882 on the personal initiative of the Empress and 
called by her name, the Marie schools, were established to give a sound elementary 
education which should qualify girls for the pursuit of a business or professional 
career. In the Marie schools are taught religion, the Russian language, arithmetic, 
the history and geography of Russia, the rudiments of zoology, caligraphy, draw- 
ing, singing, and needlework. The full course of studies extends over a period of 
four years, during all which time particular attention is paid to needlework of every 
kind, with the aim of training the pupils for the calling of cutters and makers of 
clothes. They are three in number, two being at St. Petersburg and one at Vishni- 
Volotschock. In one of the former there is a special class for practical instruction 
in plain and fancy needlework. The primary schools are 71 in all, and are attended 
by 6,244 children of both sexes. 

The educational institutions for boys are four in number — the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum, two commercial schools, and the Nicholas Orphan Institute at Gatchina. 
The lycoum, with its university course of studies and juridical faculty, is a high 
school designed exclusively for the sons of nobles ; the other two are secondary 
schools. The number of scholars educated in these four establishments amounts to 
2,066 boys. 

Thirty-six hospices aided 3,849 men, women, and children in 1891. 

This sketch may be summed up by stating that during the year 1891 498,108 
persons were aided and relieved by the Marie institutions, of which number 
120,537 fell to the share of the foundling hospitals, the hospices, and the asylums; 
350,154 to the share of the hospitals, and 27,417 to the share of the educational 
establishmen ts. 

The budget of the 472 institutions for the same year amounted to 11,244,105 rubles 
($3,969,169). The resources for their support are drawn from capitals previously 
formed, from donations granted by the imperial family, from payments made by 
scholars, from a subsidy of 5,000,000 rubles accorded by the State treasury, and, 
finally, from public contributions. 
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These contributions, amounting in twelve years to a capital of 10,000,000 rubles 
($3,530,000), amply testify to the intimate conviction of the Russian people that the 
administrative authorities, being under the direct control of their Imperial Majes- 
ties, will employ all the large resources at their disposal in promoting the cause for 
which the institutions intrusted to their care were first founded. They further 
afford a brilliant and incontrovertible proof that the Marie institutions^ by the 
numerous and varied good works they foster, have succeeded in carrying out the 
humane and large-minded view that inspired their illustrious founders. 

In this connection citations from " L'oeuvre de la femme a Moscou," 
a work prepared for the Columbian Exposition, are of value. This is 
an account of feminine activity in education, in philanthropy, and in 
industries, both rural and urban, of the Moscow district. Societies ^ have 
been established for training women in practical pursuits by which they 
can earn a livelihood if necessary. Cooking, cutting of garments, 
skilled handiwork generally, and an intelligence bureau enter into the 
work. Especial effort is made to interest individuals in the science of 
education, and many women are trained for the position of teacher. 
Municipalities appoint women of the territorial nobility as patronesses 
of the urban schools, and those desiring to be instructresses for rural 
districts receive regular training in the public schools, with additional 
training in pedagogical courses. Many private institutions, under the 
auspices of ladies of the court, prepare their pupils for professions, such 
as nurse, modiste, milliner, housekeeper, cook, etc. The organization 
of philanthropic institutions in Moscow and other large cities includes 
hospitals for children and adults, public charities, homes for incurables, 
training schools for women physicians, for sanitary inspectors in man- 
ufactories, aid societies, organized help for those detained in prisons or 
reformatories, houses of refuge, asylums, etc. In manufacturing indus- 
tries women take active part, in the Moscow government alone 36,912 
women and 317 children being actively engaged in working in cloth, 
metals, wood, printing, canning cereals, fruits, etc. Eural industries, 
which are a special feature of Eussian life, are often carried on in the 
homes, but there are many intermediate agents, and the general coop- 
eration of women is obtained. In the Moscow government there are 
62,164 industrial establishments and 141,339 persons engaged in the 
work. The industries include basket making, chair seating, manufac- 
turing i)laythings for children, making furniture, pottery work, porce- 
lain faience, combs, hats, and caps, leather work, lace making, knitting, 
making edging, fashioning undergarments, rolling cigarettes, fabri- 
cating fringes and other trimmings, knitting slippers, making straw 
hats, etc. 

For persons who have aspirations beyond these industries for the 
people there are higher places for work, such as decorative art, techni- 
cal drawing, the study of music and dramatic art, training for artistic 
careers, such as painting and sculpture, in all of which the woman of the 

' Russie : Section de Moscou. Bureau des Dames institn^ par ordre de S. M. Tlmp^- 
ratrice. L'oeuvre de la femme ^ Moscou. 
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]>eriod in Eussia is steadily advancing toward a i)osition where slie 
may gain her livelihood, if she desires, or rank equally with those who 
have had opportunities since time immemorial to cultivate their talents. 
In St. Petersburg the Ladies' Patriotic Society ^ (1812-1893) has under 
its management 16 day and boardiug schools, with 2,362 pupils. In 
addition to the usual studies found in schools of this class, instruction 
is given in sewing, cutting, embroidery, washing and ironing, artificial 
flower and lace making, in embossing leather, and in painting on porce- 
lain. At graduation the pupil receives a diploma fix)m the board of 
trade in St. Petersburg entitling the graduate to become an assistant 
mistress. 

MEMOllABLE DATES. 

« 

Kinth century: To Cyrille, a Byzantine Brother, an alphabet of 
thirty-eight letters is due, which alphabet, originally adopted from the 
GreekvS, was modified to suit the Slavs, Bulgarians, ^'Ud Servians. The 
Russian and Servian alphabets of the present day are derived from the 
Cyrillique. 

Tenth to seventeenth century: The ravages of the Tartar hordes 
checked the efforts of the Byzantine Brothers to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of reading and writing. With the fifteenth century came the first 
notable Roman Catholic influence, introduced into the country by the 
Poles. Schools were founded by them which greatly extended the 
Jesuit influence. The famous Greco-Latin Slavonic school at Kief, 
which is generally considered to be the embryo of Kief University, dates 
from 1588, and became in 1633 an academy under a famous defender 
of the Greek Church, Archbishop Peter Magila. In 1629 another 
school was founded in Moscow, to which the more learned monks of 
Kief were brought as teachers. The more advanced education of the 
Kief monks was due to the Polish influence. These schools aimed to 
instruct in two languages, philosophy and theology. The embryo of 
Dorpat University dates from 1632; that of Helsingfors from 1<>40. 

1689-1725 : The earliest efforts to educate the Russian i)eople are gen- 
erally conceded to Peter the Great, for he brought Russia into relation 
with other nations and invited learned men to come to his domain to 
instruct in different branches of learning. He established special 
technical schools for engineers and for naval science, also military and 
naval schools. He created people's schools, founded schools for the 
clergy, for nobles, and for civil servants.^ To him is due the extended 
German influence and the establishment of famous German schools, 
which exerted great influence for over a century and which now rank as 
gymnasia, and are subject to rules laid down by the ministry of public 
instruction. 



'Brief Historical Review of the St. Petersburg Ladies^ Patriotic Society. 

2 The hierarchic scale established by Peter the Great comprises fourteen classes of 
civilians, called tchinovuiks. The first 1;hree classes have the title ** highest excel- 
lence," the fourth "excellence;" from that to the eighth "vycokorodnii," or tho 
hereditary nobility, and the remainder the title " blagorodni," or well born. 
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1741-1761 : During tliis period are noted tlie encouragement by the 
Empress Elizabeth of the study of the French language and literature, 
the founding of the Academy of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg in 1757, 
whicb, by bringing French artists to Russia, greatly enhanced French 
influence, and the establishment of Moscow University in 1755. 

1762-1796: Within these dates are chronicled the establishment of 
popular lay schools in districts and towns during the reign of Cathe- 
rine II; the founding of gymnasia for secondary instruction; the estab- 
lishment of institutions for the secondary education of young girls of 
noble families^— the famous convent school of Smolna dates from the 
reign of Catherine II. Plans were laid for the establishment of uni- 
versities, as there was no real vitality in the institutions for superior 
instruction already referred to. In 1782 a commission was appointed 
to take the necessary measures for the organization of elementary edu- 
cation; from 1786 on, the right of opening and teaching school was 
only accorded to those who could give proof of capacity. 

1802-1803 : An advancement of educational matters was perceptible 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1802 the first adminis- 
trative organization was attempted through the creating of the office 
of minister of public instruction and through the division of the Empire 
into school circuits, and centralization was further aided by the appoint- 
ment of officials representing the minister in the educational circuits. 
In 1803 commenced the transformation of middle grade communal 
schools into gymnasia. 

1804-1825: Establishment of the universities of Kharkof, Kazan, 
and St. Petersburg; decree that no person could become a civil servant 
(tchinovnik) unless he had passed through a gymnasia; school fees 
introduced which were used for teachers' salaries, to furnish awards for 
study and conduct, and for pensions. 

1828-1858: Eegular organization of secondary schools, which date 
from 1762 to 1796; reorganization of universities (law of 1835) so that 
they became teaching bodies rather than administrative bodies ; schools 
placed under control of curators of school circuits; opening of first 
gymnasia for girls in 1858, 

1860-1864: The emancipation of the serfs in 1860 caused a demand 
for more schools; a general plan received imperial sanction in 1862; in 
1864 an elementary school law was promulgated which created three 
grades of education — elementary, secondary, and superior. 

1867-1874: Supervision of elementary schools given to the zemstvo, 
and a school board formed in every district; in 1871 training schools 
for teachers were established; in 1872 real schools were organized to 
more thoroughly train students for practical life ; in 1874 school councils 
were placed under direct charge of the ministry, the central authorities 
thus assuming control of education throughout the Empire. 

1875-1884: Few changes are noted until, in 1883, a technical division 
was formed to carry out a plan of establishing industrial and technical 
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schools throughout the Empire; in 1884 parochial schools were reorgan- 
ized and placed under the direction of the Holy Synod. 

1888-1891: A scheme for technical schools was elaborated in 1888; a 
scheme for commercial and industrial schools had been introduced since 
1889; a decree of April 24, 1890, transferred the <^ middle'' schools of 
the Baltic district into gymnasia; a decree of December, 1889, deprived 
Dorpat University of its privileges of self-government; later decrees 
serve to more thoroughly Eussianize this institution. 

1891-1894: Establishment of a commission to study the subject of 
elementary education; decrees promulgated that private schools in 
Dorpat district can only be taught in the Russian language; eflPoA'ts 
are being made to extend compulsory education throughout all divisions 
of the Czar's dominions. In tlie early part of 1895 it was stated, that 
the subject of the patriarchal form of government of the mir was 
awakening discussion. It was considered that the mir might be inimical 
to the possibilities of a nationalization of the Russian governmental 
service. 



Brief Statement of Education in Finland. » 

[Detailed statement in tfae Eeport of the Commissioner of Education for 1888-89, pp. 222>235.] 

V Material consulted. — Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1894; Statistisk Ofversigt of 
Elementarlaroverkens tillstand och Verksamhet, 1891-92; Polytekniska Institutet i 
Finland, 1892-93; Le Grand Duch6 de Finlande: Notice Statistique par K. E. F. 
Ignatius ; Revue Universitaire, octobre 1892 ; Revue P^dagogique Beige, novembre 
1893; Revue Encyclop6dique, d^cembre 1891: La Russie; Statesman's Year-Book, 
1894 and 1895; Almanac de Gotlia, 1895. 

Population and administration. — The Grand Duchy of Finland has an area of 144,255 
square miles, with a population of 2,380,140 (in 1890). The capital, Helsingfors, has 
a population of 61,530. Finland is annexed to Russia, but not incorporated in it. 
Ceded to Russia by the treaty of Frederikshamn, Sweden, on September 17, 1809, it 
retains portions of its ancient constitution, which was originally adopted in 1772, 
remodeled in 1789, and modified in 1869 and 1882. There is a national diet, which 
discusses schemes of laws proposed by the Czar, who has also the right of veto. 
Proposed laws are elaborated by the '* State's Secretariat ^ of Finland, which sits in 
St. Petersburg, and consists of the state secretary and four members nominated by 
the Crown (two of them being proposed by the Senate)." The Senate, which sits at 
Helsingfors, is under the presidency of the governor-general, and is the superior ad- 
ministrative power in Finland. It consists of two departments, justice and finance, 
which have the administration of various divisions of the internal affairs of Finland. 
The military department is under charge of the Russian ministry of war. Foreign 
affairs are under the charge of the Russian chancellor. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND STATISTICS. 

The school system of Finland is distinct from that of Eussia, and 
resembles in its main features that of Sweden, to which country it 
belonged until 1809. According to statements presented by the cen- 
tral bureau of statistics (Statistiska Centralbyr^n) and by the higher 
school board (Ofverstyrelsen for Skolvasendet) in Helsingfors, which 
board centralizes the control of schools for Finland, the system con- 
sists of elementary (fasta folkskolor), secondary, and professional (ele- 
mentarskolor and realskolor), normal schools (folkskollarare och 
lararinneseminarier), higher and special schools. The system was 

^ Prepared by Miss Frances Graham French, specialist in the school systems of 
northern and eastern Europe. 

^Minister and state secretary for Finland, General Lieutenant von Daehn; supe- 
rior director of schools, Dr. L. Lindeliif; director of central bureau of statistics, A. 
Boxstrom 

4X% 
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established by decree of April 19, 1858, and definitely organized^ by 
decree of May 11, 186G, This decree required each town to provide a 
suflBicient number of schools for all children between 7 and. 14 years of 
age, with a division into lower and higher elementary schools, the latter 
for youth between 10 and 14 years of age. At a later date the school 
age seems to have been extended to 10 years, and the statistics pre- 
sented are from 7 to 10 years of age. In rural communes the earliest 
instruction is to bo given in the family; if not there,- attendance is 
required in either stationary (fasta folkskolor) or in ambulatory 
schools (flyttande folkskolor) — that is, schools whose teachers move 
from district to district every two or three months instructing the 
scattered school population. In 1891-92, according to the Statistisk 
Arsbok for Finland, there were 177,880 pupils in ambulatory schools, 
which gives a ratio of 7.47 to the 100 of population of 2,380,140; and 
57,003 in stationary schools, or a ratio of 2.41 to the 100 of population. 
There were 1,028 teachers — men, 753; women, 875. Preceding the ele- 



' The Rev. Uno Cygnaeus is generally conceded to be the reorganizer of the Finn- 
ish school system. Being commissioned by the authorities to visit diflerent coun- 
tries for the purpose of studying educational questions, he introduced new ideas^ 
and prepared ''a combination of literary, scientific, and industrial studies" for the 
schools. He filled the position of inspector-general of common schools during the 
period of reorganization. The general development of the school system prior to 
this reorganization is presented at the close of this chapter. Uno Cygnaeus, the 
patriot and the promoter of elementary education in Finland, was born October 12, 
1810, in Tavastehus. Entering the university in his seventeenth year, he received 
his doctor's degree in 1836. Ordained as pastor at Viborg, he soon joined a colony of 
Finns in North America, and became their pastor at New Archangel (Sitka), in May, 
1840. The first Finnish elementary school was started here. During the long voy- 
age around Cape Horn, Cygnaeus gave much thought to the moral and intellectual 
education of man, and he determined to consecrate his life to the education of future 
generations. After staying five years in America, ho wont to St. Petersburg in 
184fi, remaining there until 1858 as a pastor for the Finnish people. About that 
date Alexander II, Emperor of Russia and Grand Duke of Finland, visited that 
island and announced in the Senate that he intended to give Finland a complete 
and modern school organization. According to the customs of the times, the matter 
was brought before the people, discussions of the subject being requested. Pastor 
Uno Cygnaeus, as author of Thoughts on the Future of the Primary School of Fin- 
land, was authorized by the Senate to present a study on the subject of education 
in other countries. 

The principles announced in this work, " Nagra ord om folk-skolevjisendet i Fin- 
land," caused Cygnaeus to bo appointed inspector in chief of elementary schools and 
director of the normal school at Jyviiskylil, so that he was able to carry out his 
pedagogical views. According to the ideas of that period his modern pedagogical 
views seemed impracticable. He had learned to comprehend both Pestalozzi and 
Frobel. He understood that elementary instruction was gradually being deflected 
from its essential goal ; that is, its purpose should be to elucidate or to educate by 
degrees, each step gradually unfolding and leading to a new idea. Cygnaeus did 
not present new ideas, he simply revived the art of educating, and he applied this 
art to each and every institution in its turn. He soon saw that many educators did 
not comprehend the Pestalozzi an spirit, nor had they been able to apply his ideas. 
Pestalozzi believed essentially in the common school for rich and poor, for the sons 
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meiitary scbools lire infant schools (barnskolor), with 24,570 children 
iu atteiidauee. Grouped acoordiog to their several divisions, the 
numbers are as follows: 
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The hudget for 1893 contained $320,259 for elementary and normal 
schools, which gives a per capita of enrollment of $5.05, and a per 
capita of population of 13 cents. It should, however, be observed that 
the income for school purposes is not limited tothegovernmontal subsi- 
dies, for the communes aid in the matter of school maintenance. In 
1891 the exi)enditure8 of the communes for rural schools was $130,008. 
Assuming this amount to be for the ambulatory schools {177,880 pupils) 
and for the higher grade elementary pupils (38,097} of rural districts, 
then the per capita of enrollment would be r>9 cents. 



of a preaiUout and for tliose of the worliinsirniii — ail aliould bo equal and receive an 
equal otlucatiou. Cygnaeus added to this that ediicatiou slioukl bo based upon 
piety nitd moralitj-, tltat these were more important th.iii a variety of studies. He 
ftlso iiiaisted upon physical traiuing; and for this atid other reasous ho insisted that 
sloyd should he given a principal place in the school course, and ho was tho first per- 
son in Finland to insist upon aloyd being a port of the conrso of stndy of elementary 
ondiiormal bcIiudIs. Tho education of women — tho future mother — interested him 
greatly, and lie introduced what were called rational methods of education. Ho 
snggcstect that crr^chos bo ostablishod near the schools, and that girl pupils aid in 
caring for the littio ones left there by their mothers dnring the day. In fact, Uno 
Cygnaeiis created the elementary school of Fintand, and, practical ia his vien^, he 
perfected metliods of education both for elementary scJiools and for the proper 
training of teachers in normal schools or teachers' acininaries. His writings ou 
educational subjects arc not numerous, hnt he conversed freely on tliat subject, ond 
by correspondence, and esi)ecially by deeds, carried out his views. His power as an 
educator consisted in his thorough comprehension of tlio efforts of his predecessors 
in pedagogical fields, with tho os:GCutive force to carry out such ideas. Religions in 
the best conception of tho term, clear-headed, energetic, friendly in intoreoiirae with 
others, he really created tlio school system of Finland, which, in its present floiirish- 
ing condition, is a litting tneiQorial of his efforts to present and future generations. 
While developing his pedagogical ideas Uno Cygnaous visited Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands; he became acquainted with well-known 
educators of those countries, and on his return to Fiulaad he embodtod iu his plan 
such uf Ihoir ideas us seemed fos^ible for the needs of the people of Finland. lOtto 
Salomon in Mexico Inteleetual, .Tnly 31, ISai, pp, 46-50; and Uuo Cygnaens, by G. 
F. Lunnheck.) 
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The secondary schools, as is also the case with the elementary grades, 
are subdivided into schools for the Swedish,^ and schools for the Finnish 
school population. According to an enactment of 1872 the real schools, 
lyceums, and higher schools for women are classed under the heading 
" Elementarliiroverken " 5 the real schools receive pupils from 9 to 12 
years of age, and prepare them for special schools; the lyceums include 
the old gymnasia (the first founded in 1630) and lead in their eight-year 
courses directly to the university or to special schools. 

Statistics of secondary schools for 1891-92. a 
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a Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, 1894, and Statistisk Ofversigt af Elementarlaroverkens tillstand 
och Verksamhet, 1891-1894. 

b The complete schools are those of 7 classes ; the incomplete of 4 classes, which are in a measure 
preparatory to the seven -class lyceums. 

e Including 708 hoys. 

The State and the communes cooperate in the maintenance of these 
secondary schools. The amount included in the budget in 1891-92 
was $408,591, which gives an expenditure of 17 cents per capita of 
population and $38.52 per capita of enrollment. The university and 
polytechnic school (Universitet och Polyteknikum) had 1,881 students 
(1,750 in the former and 131 in the latter) in 1893. The State expendi- 
ture for both institutions was $182,155. 

' In order that there be no misapprehension of the terms Swedish and Finnish 
schools, it should be stated that 85 per cent of the inhabitants of Finland are Finns 
and 14 per cent Swedes. Each nationality has a certain proportion of schools, where 
the instruction is given in either the Swedish or Finnish tongues, and hence the term 
Swedish or Finnish schools ; in still other schools both languages are used. These 
two peoples, 98.05 per cent of whom are Protestants, have lived together for seven 
hundred years and form a single nation. The Swedish, or more aristocratic element, 
is found in the greatest numbers in iland, Wyland, Wasa, and a part of the Archi- 
pelago of Abo. 
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In Finland stress is laid upon training for industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural pursuits. As is stated by the director of the central 
bureau of statistics, there are 7 industrial schools (industriskolorna), 
with 48 teachers and 333 pupils; 7 higher grade manual training 
schools in cities (hogre handtverksskolor i staderna), with 38 teachers 
and 226 pupils; 31 of lower grade (lagre handtverksskolor i staderna), 
with 92 teachers and 1,096 pupils. State expenditure for manual train- 
ing was $5,005; communal expenditure for the same was $8,264. Com- 
mercial schools (handelsskolorna) are 8 in number, with 70 teachers and 
472 students and 179 graduates in 1892-93; State expenditure, $10,402. 
In rural districts there are 14 agricultural schools (landtbrukslarover- 
ken), with 52 teachers, 375 students, and 151 graduates; State expendi- 
ture, $42,575; also 19 dairy-farm schools (mejerilaroverken), with 37 
teachers and 175 women students; graduates, 95; State expenditure, 
$10,537. For the purpose of teaching those who desire to enter the 
marine service there are 7 navigation schools (navigationsskolorna), 
with 146 students in 1892-93. The State expenditure was $14,706. 
Under the heading of " Abnormskolorua " are grouped the 5 schools 
for deaf and dumb (dofstumsskolor), with 31 teachers and 283 pupils; 
State expenditure, $21,127; the 2 schools for the blind (blindanstalter), 
with 17 teachers and 68 pupils; State expenditure, $11,988; and the 2 
private schools for idiots (idiotanstalten), which, however, received 
$5,790 from the State; teachers, 9; pupils, 44. 

The length of the school year in the different grades of school is not 
definitely stated, but in the elementary grades instruction must be 
given at least thirty hours a week for thirty weeks. Secondary schools 
are kept open from September 1 to December 20, and from January 14 
to May 31; the university from September 15 to December 15, and 
from January 15 to May 15. The term of the remaining scholastic 
institutions is not specified. 

STATE AND LOCAL SUPERVISION. 

The central control of the school system at Helsingfors is vested in 
a higher school board (Ofverstyrelsen for Skolvasendet) which is an 
adjunct of the Imperial Senate of Finland, and especially connected 
with the administrative section of ecclesiastical affairs and public 
instruction. This central organization has supervision of State ele- 
mentary, secondary, and special schools, and also of private schools 
which may be subsidized by the State; it regulates the school pro- 
grammes and controls the apportionment of school material. An 
inspector in chief, appointed by the Czar, on the nomination of the 
board, attends more especially to the needs of elementary and normal 
schools; reports from the local inspectors are brought to his attention. 
The university is controlled by the academic authorities, but no modi- 
fication of its organization may be attempted until the matter has been 
referred to the Senate and has finally received imperial sanction. In 

ED 94 27 
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each territorial subdivision (liiu) there is a local inspector of elementary 
schools who has general supervision of that grade throughout the Ian. 
The local supervision of secondary schools is intrusted to a council of 
state of 3 to 5 members appointed by the higher school board. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND METHODS. 

The teaching force is recruited from the graduates of normal schools, 
who, after passing the examination at the close of the four years' course, 
are entitled to a certificate of qualification to teach. The normal 
schools have kindergarten and infant schools connected with them; 
the fourth year of the course is generally devoted to practice teaching. 
The central school board appoints the teachers, and it is to the State 
that they look for payment of salary, although the local authorities 
provide lodgings, containing at least two rooms and a kitchen, with 
ground for gardening and pasturage for a cow. The salaries of ele- 
mentary grade teachers range from $110 for women to $154 for men i)er 
annum; in real schools (in 1873) the salaries reported were from $463 

- to $579; in lyceums from $540 to $887; in secondary schools for girls 
from $579 to $772 for male teachers and $307 to $403 for women, lodg- 
ings being allowed in all cases. Whether these amounts have increased 
or decreased since that date is not known. 

Organization and plans of study. — In Helsingfors, and also in some 
other cities, the school buildings are constructed according to modern 
methods, and are arranged with well-ventilated rooms, and have exten- 
sive grounds. The ambulatory schools, however, have to depend upon 
rooms in the homes of peasants or wherever they can best be accommo- 
dated. Instruction is insisted upon by the authorities, but there is 
latitude in regard to enforcement of school attendance. The Statis- 
tisk Arsbok for Finland Indicates that in 1891, out of a school popula- 
tion of 470,382, there were 207,813 children receiving instruction at 
home or in schools held on Sunday, while only 21,523 were reported 
as having no schooling at all. The central or higher school board at 
Helsingfors regulates the school programmes from the pedagogical and 
technical side, but there is great liberty of action left to the teacher. 
The very latest improvements are investigated, and adopted when 
feasible. The elementary (primary) schools have a four years' course, 
divided into lower and higher grades of two years each, instruction 
being both oral and by text-books. The studies include religion, the 
mother tongue, arithmetic, drawing, singing, gymnastics^ and manual 
training for boys and girls; in the higher grade, elementary history, 
geography, elements of plane and descriptive geometry, and natural 
sciences are added. Manual tiaining occupies about five hours a week 
in each class. Corporal punishment is not allowed in the schools; the 
teacher places the pupils upon their honor to obey the rules. Formerly 
boys and girls were taught separately, but since 1883 coeducation has 

"^been attempted in some schools of both elementary and secondary 
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grades, and it is stated tkat 5 coeducational ^ institutions (4 Swedish 
and 1 Finnish) have been created since that date. Institutions whose 
course of study is of an elementary character include also manual train- 
ing schools, city evening schools (with 773 pupils in 1891-92), and 
schools for the detective classes. 

The secondary schools Ibrm three groups, as heretofore stated. The 
studies, which vary somewhat according to the group, include religion, 
Swodish, Finnish, Russian^ German, French, and English, the classics, 
history, geography, botany, zoology, physics, mathematics, drawing, 
singing, and gymnastics. Large halls for gymnastic exercises are con- 
nected with the better class of buildings. 

Four normal schools prepare those desiring to fill a teacher's i>osi- 
tioii. Two of the normals are mixed schools — that is, both sexes fol- 
low the courses — three are for the Finnish i)opulation, and one for the 
Swedes; pupils under instiniction, 436, 

Training f 07' practical life. — The comparative prosperity of the people 
of Finland may be said to be due in part to the fact that the benefits 
of education have been brought within the reach of even the humblest 
citizen. Then, too, an impetus has been given to agricultural pursuits 
by the foundation of schools of higher and lower grade for the study 
of agriculture, dairying, and forestry. Numerous agencies, societies, 
and individuals aid in the improvement of the poorer classes by the 
establishment of household schools, where girls are taught the main 
elements of domestic economy. Commercial schools (handelsskolor) 
train those whose aim is toward a business life. Prizes are oflered. to 
stimulate the peasant class in developing the best methods of carrying 
on agricultural pursuits. Agricultural societies have ramifications all 
over the country and enroll hundreds of active members. Trade 



^ "Of these private coeducational schools^ one ftt Helsingfors," says a writer in the 
Journal of Educatioa, Landou, "had 200 boys and girls in 1893 who were receiving 
similar in^triustioa. There w^re II classes, 2 of them elementary for the younger 
children, who arc received from the sixth year on. They may remain until the twen- 
tieth year, and if the examination is a satisfactory one they may enter the univer- 
sity. The course of study includes English, French, German, Finnish (optional), 
Russian, and Latin. Geography is taught from the fourth year of the course. 
Manual training is taught to hoth sexes, and this includes sloyd, sewing, emhroid- 
ery, and knitting. Drawing is an optional branch, while aU study singing, unless 
proliibited by i)hysician8' orders, or because they have no voice for singing. Gym- 
nastics is taught two or throe hours each wcekj in the lower classes the boys and 
girls are trained together; in the upper classes separately. The school year com- 
mences in September; there is a month's vacation at Christmas, a week at Easter, 
and several days at Whitsuntide; and the longest vacation is from June to Septem- 
ber. Each day's schooling is from 8 to 11, and from 1 to 3 o'clock. Every hour there 
is ten minutes' recreation, and every half hour four minutes' change of occupation. 
During the summer months botanic studies are pursued, and each pupil has his (or 
her) herbarium, and classifies and describes the new jdants placed therein. Each 
pupil pays $50 a year, and the Government is called upon for a subsidy, if required, 
although it is stated that the Government does not desire to subsidize coeducational 
institutions." 
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schools are established, aud there are ambulatory instractors who 
travel from point to point and instruct in carpentering, smithcraft, fish 
curing, and horticulture. General training for life work does not stop 
here, for there are schools of horticulture, farriers' schools, agriculturo- 
chemical and seed stations, stock farms for cattle breeding, and divers 
other means of improving the people. By means of these aids to a 
general education i)rofitable occupations are given to those remote 
from urban centers, so that during the long nights of the northern 
winter the peasantry retain their interest in some one or more avoca- 
tions, and with the return of the spring comes the incitement to new 
endeavor. Statistics of these and other special schools have already 
been given, as fiir as obtainable, and the Government's interest is 
indicated by subsidies. 

UNIVERSITY AND POLYTECHNICUM — HOW ORGANIZED. 

The university at Helsingfors, originally established at Abo and 
removed to Helsingfors in 1827, has a consistorium, composed of the 
rector and regular professors, which attends to the management of its 
internal affairs. By decree of 1852 the government of the institution 
rests with the chancellor and the consistorium, but any modification of 
its organization must be referred to the Senate and then receive im- 
])erial sanction before its provisos can be carried out. The four faculties 
are of theology, law, medicine, and philosophy, entrance to either of 
which requires the passing of the final examination in a lyceum, and 
an 'examination conducted by professors designated by the academic 
authorities. 

The university has also the subdivision into six "nations,"^ each of 
which indicates from what part of the duchy the student comes. Each 
of these bodies has an inspector at its head, and its members are taxed 
for special and general purposes. The disciplinary power of the "na- 
tion" is such tliat a refractory member may be suspended for not more 
than a two years' period. To obtain a professorship in a given faculty 
requires the holding of the degree of doctor of that faculty, and the 
presentation of a thesis on the subject to be taught. A doctor's degree 
necessitates, first, that of M. A., and the passing of a second examina- 
tion. Candidates for the position of private decent or instructor, are 
also required to hold satisfactory credentials. 



^Rcvuo Universitaire, 15 octobre 1892; article par K. Candiani; also Barnard's 
Journal of Education, v. 24. 
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bculty. One iBd; bas become un nssistaut in tbe atudeotB '^library. 

The semesters iu the university are from September 15 to December 
16, and from January 15 to May 15. Oouuected with the university 
are laboratories, chemical, pharmaceutical, aud physiological; museums, 
a flue library of 200,000 volumes, aud anatomical and pathological 
institutes. 

The Polytekniska lustitut i Helsingfors, which some of the university 
students enter, lists a four years' course of study. " Its mathematical 
course includes algebra, analytical, practical, projective, and descrip- 
tive geometry, trigonometry, and differential calculus; its architectural 
course covers freehand and linear drawing, perspective, ornamentation, 
landscape drawing, modeling; its chemical division takes up organic, 
inorganic, analytical, and theoretical work in the chemical laboratory, 
and chemical and mechanical technology ; its language conrse includes 
Swedish, Finnish, Bussian, German, English, and Prench, national econ- 
omy, art history, agronomy, mechanics, geography, metallurgy, statis- 
tics, cinematics, gymnastics, singing, and bookkeeping — all appear in 
the programme of study for the year 1891-92. Its library contains 
2,500 books and 2,000 periodicals. 
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HISTORICAL r6j^umeJ 

In Finlaiul, to date of IGll, the church authorities controlled educa- 
tional institutions, the few schools being annexed to Catholic monas- 
teries. The Lutheran Church neglected to do anything for i)ublic 
instruction until the reign of Gustavus Adolphus (1611-1632); but 
special activity is noticed during Queen Christina's reign (1632-1654), 
and the university was organized in 1640. 

In 1686 an edict of Charles XI re(j[uired the clergy to hold an annual 
examination to ascertain Avhether children could read, and whether 
they knew their catechism ; it prohibited the mamage of parties who 
failed in the above and who had not been confirmed. 

A law of 1649, amended in 1724, regulated public instruction for a 
considerable period. Latin was the principal subject of study at that 
date, and the language most generally used. 

The schools were generally controlled by the clergy, and consequently 
varied in organization, in accordance with the wishes of the bishops in 
different dioceses. Elementary instruction was left almost entirely to 
the families, but the Lutheran Church exercised control even over this 
instruction. In 1792-1800 the university, in point of instruction and 
professors, reached a degree of excellence which it has hardly surpassed 
since. 

During the wars which brought about the annexation, in 1809, of 
Finland to llussia as a grand duchy, the attention of the x)eoi)le was 
diverted from any attempts at special educational progress, but in 1812 
three navigation schools were established, and from 1825 to 1855 public 
instruction developed materially while general conditions greatly 
improved. In 1837 agricultural institutes were first referred to; in 
1843 a new school law, tending toward specialization in study, was 
promulgated; in 1847 the polytechnic school was established. 

In 1858 the subject of elementaiy education was agitated; rural com- 
munes were required to establish stationary schools and governmental 
aid was promised. The school organi zation was not definitely regulated, 
however, until eight years later. From 1858 on the first measures to 
extend the use of the Finnish language were adopted, Swedish having 
been the only language for general use permitted by law of 1843. A 
Finnish school and a school for deaf and dumb were established in 
1858. In 1803 the first association of teachers was formed, and a nor- 
mal school was created in 1S63-G4. 

The beginning of a withdrawal of all schools from ecclesiastical 
authority dates from 1805, and this change from clerical to lay authority 
culminated in 1869, when the higher council of education was created 
at Ilelsingfors. 

In 1866 the school system was definitely organized, and governmental 
subsidies were to be witliheld if its provisions were not carried out by 



^The main facts of this r<^8um(^ are taken from an article "by K. Candiani in the 
Revue Ilniversitairc, October, 1892. lie quotes from material furnished by the 
rector of the university. 



